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PREFACE 


Tiii$ bool JJ not meant to be an ailiJnion to the already 
iramcTous guid« to the indnidual buiUmgt ol Oxford 
Aj such it could find little jujtiftcaiion, since c\er) 
important building has at some time or otlier been the 
subject of a book, insshich us histurj and its architectural 
features have been cxhaustivcU treated and there arc 
bc'ides several guides to the citv as a whole, in which 
accounts arc given of its chief ari-hitcctural details with 
the dates and stjics of all the colleges and cliurchcs 
Not Oxford’s buildings, but the science of architecture 
illustrated by them, is the subject of this e«a) 

\s a rule, writers on English architecture draw their 
examples from buildings scattered broadcast over England , 
the raajont) of students must therefore/ be content to 
make acquaintance w^th their details through the medium 
of photographic illustration’, drawings, and dc'cnptions, 
which arc at best a poor substitute for the real thing 
Now Oxford, a unique city in so many respects, is unique 
in this, that all the great architectural types arc represented 
in her buildings It is true that our examples of Classic 
architecture arc but poor imitauons of the stately 
porticoes of Greece and Rome, but they will still serve 
to illustrate the mechanical principles and the arnamcntal 
details of the ancient building systems , of every stage 
of mediaeval architecture Oxford possesses examples as 
representative of the best work as arc to be found any- 
where m England , the buildings of the great Renaissance 
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1 HU bool li not meant to be an addition to the already 
numerous guides to the individual buildings of Oxford 
As such It could find little justification since every 
important building has at some tunc or other been the 
subject of a bool, in which its history and its architectural 
features have been cihausiivclj treated and there arc 
besides several guides to the city as a whole m which 
accounts arc given of its chief architectural details with 
the dates and stjlcs of all the colleges and churches 
Not Oxford s buildings but the science of architecture 
illustrated by them is the subject of this essav 

As a rule writers on English architecture draw their 
examples from buildings scattered broadcast over England, 
the majority of students must, therefore/ be content to 
mate acquaintance with their details through the medium 
of photographic illustrations, drawings and descriptions, 
which arc at best a poor substitute for the real thing 
Now Oxford, a unique city m so many respects, is unique 
in this, that all the great architectural types arc represented 
in her buildings It is true that our examples of Classic 
architecture are but poor imitations of tlfc stately 
porticoes of Greece and Rome, but they will still serve 
to illustrate the mechanical principles and the ornamental 
details of the ancient building systems , of every stage 
of mediaeval architecture Oxford possesses examples as 
representative of the best work as are to be found any 
where in England , the buddings of the great Renaissance 
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architects are not better represented in London it<eif 
than in the streets of our owtq city , and finally, it was 
Oxford that saw both the last efiorts of expiring Gothic 
and the first attempts at the renval of the mediaeval 
style 

Here, then, is an opportnmty to approach the study of 
architecture ynih buildings of cieiy period at hand for 
illustrations , I hare tried to show how thg^ piay be 
n'ed to illustrate the development of the saence froin 
primitive to modern times 

My mam purpo'e has been less to describe the charac 
ten tics of the work of different dates than to attempt 
to trace through the succcsqvc stjles a continuons line 
of evolution Therefore, minute descriptions of details 
that the reader may observe for himself are unnecessaiy , 
tht aim Tvai lathtJ to vuijuire into timt ongvns atv-i 
function' and to follow the history of their dev clopmcnt 

Abihlj to recognize the work of different periods In 
an of(i budding and to trace in chronofogicaf sequence 
the historj of the structure i> not v erj difficult to acquire, 
and adds greatly to one s capacity for feeimg the mvsten 
ous charm of ancient things But it involves no mote 
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relations , and to seel, out the causes that modified them 
and controlled their development It proceeds on the 
premisses that architecture is analogous to an orgtntc 
gromli, that its study should therefore be approached 
from a genetic and eiolutionarj standpoint, the student 
sedang to explain its development by reference to the 
changes in human circumstances, just as the biologist 
sects to explain the devdopment of species from simple 
to complex, not by the theory of special creations, but 
by the cBects of environment upon the organism The 
old botanist vias content when, from ob'ervation of out 
ward resemblances, he had referred a plant to its natural 
order , to the post Danviman, classification is not the 
assoaation of liLe forms, but the relating of species to 
a common anceator , He is not satisfied until he has 
explained the diScrences between related species by 
reference to the varying circumstances of their environ- 
ments The belief thit each species sprang into existence 
by a separate act of the Creative Mind has given place 
to the nobler theory of evolution from a single primitive 
form of hfe 

I have tiled to applj the evolutionary method to the 
stud} of architecture, and to show that in the history 
of budding, as in that of organic life, there is a single 
primitive type from which all later forms were evolved 
that all the vaned styles belong to one or other of a fen 
great branches , that the hne of progress is from simple 
to complex, from the lowly organism to the high , from 
the undiffcrenuaied form to the specialized, from the 
rudimentary to the highly developed, and that the 
changes that mark that progress were the results, not of 
changmgfashions or of the caprice of individual architects 
but of the pressure of new arcumstances ’ 
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Of the manj tvnters to tThoin I am more or less in- 
debted, I one the largest amount of gratitude to three 
Mr Garbett, whose Pnnttpks of Dtstgn i« yfrchtecture, 
probably the most philosophically written treatise on 
the subject, first suggested to me the idea of evolution 
in architecture, Mr Bond, nho, in his great wort, 
Gothtc Jrchitectute in England, has analysed that system 
with a completeness that must mate all later miters hi* 
debtors and Mr Jactson, whose book, Reason m 
Architecture, has been full of suggestion for me, and whose 
accounts of S Marys and Wadham have provided me 
with much information I have to thank the Pean of 
Christ Church and the ^^arde^s of Merton and New 
Colleges for permission to take photographs Finally, 
I owe to Mr R- Chapman and to my friend 
Mr C R L Fletcher most grateful acknowledgement 
of wise and helpful cnticism in the mann'cnpt stage 
of the book 
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IN'rRODUCnON 

I W »\T iJ \RcinTrcTtiir * 


Tim, SocraitJ e\enl>oJy knows s\hjt that means * 
So, probably , cserj bodj fcnon i w !iat architecturcnjcans— 
until he comes to define it Hicn most people would 
find, tint while the) were able at once to recognize 
whether or not a building po”«5cd the character of 
architecture thci could much Ic'S rcadil) declare tn 
what attnbuics that character consisted One could 
easily make a list of buildings certainly architectural, 
and another of buildings ccrtainU not so, but one might 
hate considerable difficult) in stating the grounds upon 
which a particular buiHing was placed in cither list 
It will be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable to pause 
at the outset and try to find out dchnucl) what element 
It IS in certain buildings that invests them ssith the 
qualit) of architecture 

It has been said tliat, striclh speaking, all building 
IS architecture , it might as truly be said that all writing 
is literature All building has for its prime purpose the 

satisfaction of the first physical need of civilized man 

the provision of shelter for himself and his belongings 
so ttttltiy 15 a characteristic common to all But while 
a mere builder is concerned wholly with the practical 
uses his work is designed to serv e, and is content according 
to the degree in which his building answers its purpose 
the architect is not content to provide for physical needs 
alone , another ideal disputes with utility the possession 
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oi lus mind, and Jus budding not onl; satisfies the phpical 
c!«ire for comfort and contcnicncc, but gratifies also 
the higher human instinct bj which man crates naturall/ 
for scemliness and dignity m his surroundings 

In those buddings to which we applj the term architec- 
tural there is the recognition of the deep truth that man 
doth not \ne by bread alone, that a budding is a part 
of man’s spiritual environment as well as a shelter for his 
bod} and tlut the dignttj of humanity demands for 
a human dwelling place a certain excess of design and 
wortmanship bej ond what is required to produce a con 
vcnient and comfortable building That recognition 
I believe to be the fundamental characteristic of what we 
call architecture, the touchstone by whab it may be 
distinguished from mere building Budding is the art 
of constructing anmal dwellings , it is not confined to 
the human species \rchitccturc arose when man first 
began to realize his higher nature , it is the art of con 
structing buddings that satisfy Jttman needs 

II Roof MAKI^c 

Architecture is the oldest of the arts, for we have seen 
that It had its origin in the first need of civihzed man, 
a roof to shield lum from the weather To construct 
a root is the essential function of architecture All the 
various pans of a budding however complex, are built 
in idation to the tool and subordinate to it , the walls 
or pillars that support it and enclo'c or subdivide the 
space roofed by it, the buttresses that take its thrust, 
the window s that light and the doorways that give access 
to the space it covers, all are governed in their construction 
by the dotninatin g f eatui e that fulfils the css enti al purpose 
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of the building rundamcntall} true is the figure of 
speech that makes * roof ’ do ser\ ice for a hole home- 
stead 

I his IS no idle analysis, but the nccessarj elucidation 
of a primarj fact, upon the reahzaiion of « hich depends 
the comprehension of the whole science of the architec- 
tural stjlcs For the great budding sj «iem8 of the world 
arc distinguished, not bj details, but bj fundamentals — 
b\ their method of soUing the first problem of architec- 
ture, how to build a roof oser a gisen space 

Three solutions ha\c been c\oUcd m the course of 
human histor) , and there are, xherefote, onlj three great 
architectural styles 

The first solution was arrived at before the dawn of 


history , it w as the v ery simple and obv ions plan of making 
a horizontal roof of long poles covered with a layer of 
rashes and supported upon stout posts Even in the 
twenueth century many a cart shed or cattle-shelter in 
a field corner may be -icen roofed in this pnmitiv e fashion 
with poles covered by brushwood At first the water- 
proof layer would be a solid mass of rushes with its sides 
sloped to throw off the ram , but soon w ould be dis- 
covered the plan of constructing a sloping framework of 
hght poles covered with a skin of thatch to set upon the 
flat roof, and so to save rushes 


Except that tiles and slates hav e been substituted for 
thatch, this earliest type of roof, formed by horizontal 
beams supporting a sloping framework of rafters, has per- 
sisted until to-day, and covers most of our modern budd- 
ings The horizontal principle is disguised by the slopm? 
tdes that hide the beams, but it is revealed m the flat 
ceding Every budding with a flat ceiling belongs to the 
primitive or trabeated system, ,t is constructioaaUy 
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Foi a cem\iT> 01 i\%o the tnwtie'^s o{ the t\oild tan 
sacked her dommiom for the monoliths and great stone 
beams necessary for 3 trabeated sjstem of architecture 
Then even her \ ast resources began to fail, and the builders 
were drisen to invent a system of roofing in which stones 
of ordinary size could be used They substituted the 
arch and the vault for the Imtel and the beam So the 
Second great style of architecture came into existence 
the architecture of the round arch the architectural 
legacy of Rome to the modern world 

For a thousand years the round arch dominated 
architecture Then just at the time when the modern 
nations were coming into individual existence, the 
builders of Western Europe discovered the pointed arch 
and applied it to a new system the last and noblest 
Gothic architecture which gat e us 

Minaret croivned S Mary s and Magdalen tower and 
Merton 

and all the drean ing spires that beautify our sweet city 



PART 1 

THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


CHAPTER I 

/VNLIEVr AUCHITECrURL 

lo understand the architectural styles represented in 
Oxford’s buildings some knowledge of ancient architec- 
ture, and espcaally of Grech architecture, is nccessarj 
Rome learned the an of building from the Greeks, and 
imparted it in turn to her successors iiith her orvn 
amendments, upon which they again improicd From 
Greek temple to Roman basilica, from basilica to early 
Christian church, and from thence through rude Saxon 
and barbaric Norman to the perfect loielmess of Ely 
or Lich&cld there it true organic unity 

Wc have m Oxford no examples of the handiwork of 
the ancient civilizations, and no reproductions of it earlier 
than the seventeenth century Most architectural 
handbooks, therefore, defer any account of the Classic 
stjles until they come to consider the work of the Rcnais 
sance architects But the evolutionary method demands 
that the mediaeval styles should be studied m the light 
of those that preceded them 
1 shall, therefore, devote the first section of the book 
to a brief description of the ancient sijles, to a discussion 
of the difficulties inherent m the bntel system, and of the 
manner in which these were overcome by the employment 
of the arch, concluding with an account of the arcuated 
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jntem of the Roman bnJclers out of which the mediaeval 
Jtjlcs de\ eloped 

It will be convenient to interpolate here a fei\ remarks 
on the architectural vestiges of the Roman occupation 
of till pan of Bntain. Ther are v cry feii , and conust 
only of foundauons It is highly improbable that a 
Roman ever even set foot upon the actu^ »ite of Oxford 
Two great roads ran through the di'tnct from London 
to Cirencester , one the ^\kcman Street, left Oxford 
ci-’hi or nine miles to the south , the other, pa'sing 
through ‘^Uchester, left it thiny miles to the north 
A small connecting road* ran nonh from Silchesier, 
through Dorchester to join the Akeman Street near 
Bicester this road pa« ed oier Shotover Hill and no 
doubt nan) a Roman legionary toiling up the steep 
slope from Bajswater must haic halted on the cre*i to 
brealbe Kim self and to look westward down into the 
Kustj hollow where now the cit) is cradled In the 
hcdcc near the bnek is-orks inst x^hrm T>>r TlnTnan road 
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the site of a Roman \illa, and has part of i tesschtedpate- 
inent in the floor of the chancel 

Escalations of the sites shoM that the iiUa was tisuall) 
built round three 'ides of a quadrangle, one block fotnnng 
the house, another the stores and 'tables, and the third 
the btchens, bath', and offices The i illas were inhabited, 
not by Romans, but by Romanized Ilritons and, in spite 
of their tesselatcd floors and hj-pocausts, ivcrc rather of 
the name than of the Romm tjpe of architecture, being 
built mainlj of wood and of one storj 

Judging b) the remains preserved in our museums 
there were sery few buildings m Roman Britain at all 
representatu c of Classic architecture But the buildings 
of rhe Renaissance period in Oxford mil guc a scry good 
idea of the principles and details of the ancient st)le, 
and from them our examples will be draw n 

Greek architecture was a svstem of constructing 
buddings with flat roofs supported by columns upon 
which their weight everted a icrtical pressure It is 
therefore a post and lintel system, the posts and beams 
of the older timber construction being replaced b> 
columns and long slabs of stone or marble The 
mechanics of the Greek temple arc as simple as those 
involved m the construction of a cart shed , if the reader 


will imagine a biUiard table with its slate bed removed 
he will see in the remaimng framework all the structural 
parts of a Greek building The legs of the table represent 
the columns, the oblong frame supported bj them 
corresponds to the entablature upon which the flat roof 
rests , the walls are not stiuctutal but are merdv screens 
enclosing an oblong space within the peristjle, tn the 
porches they vvere omitted altogether, as in the porch 
of the Ashmolean Museum, and in many temples the 
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‘pace enclo«ed bp walls was onlr a rciy small one in 
proportion to the area corered bp the roof , there were 
no tvmdotrt, and the heads of the doorways n ere, of course, 
square, being formed bp a lintel ‘panning the opemng 
from J2mb to jamb 

The ssorfang parrs — t e the roof-beanng parts — of 
a Greek building arc therefore the entablature and the 
colirans If the reader wdl think again of the frame of 
a billiard table, he still find that its entahlamrc is formed 
of three portions , there is first the edge of a board 
resting face dosvnsrards upon the legs , abose this is the 
broad pWn face of another board set edgesvas s upon the 
k ^ k this face is the topmost member 

in w hich the opemngs for the pockets are cut Smularlv, 
in the entabbtarc of a Greek building there are three 
ivi'ions the architras e or hnicJ proper sshich rests upon 
I e CO nmm the fneze a broad band of ornament 
hiding the ends of the rafters and the cornice or projcct- 
ing member which croims the isholc The*e divisions 
m c p am from the illustrations, and mar be reroenizcil 

tn the entablature nf 
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Ihrcc tjpcs o{ columns \scrc used by the Creels c-icli 
carrving its own proper cntabhtufc , as i rule, only one 
type was u<cd in a 'ingle Inulding Ml the columns of 
a particular tjpe conformed strictl> to fixed proportions, 
whether the) were large or small, their capitals were 
all nearly identical m form and ornamentation , and all 
their shafts were cliannelled with the same number of 
flute' Similarly, the entablature belonging to any type 
was almost identical in its proportions and ornaments 
avitJi ea cry other entablature of that type From a single 
caracd fragment of a Greek building it aaould be possible 
to state Its order and almost to make a drawing of the 
whole column and entablature to which it belonged 
On account of this strict uniformity in the parts of 
each the three types arc known as Orders They will be 
described and illustrated in the latter part of the chapter 
In Its lack of taricty Classic architecture contrasts 
strongly with that of theMiddle Ages Ruskin and William 
Morns held that the stereotyped forms of much of its 
ornamentation and the almost mechanical accuracy of 
their execution reflect the fact that Greek architecture 
like Greek civilization m general depended upon slave 
labour Among the ancients as among ourselves the 
dc'ign of 1 master builder {archtchton) worked out in 
every detail, was executed by workmen whose interest 
and responsibility were limited to the faithful reprodiic 
tion of the forms they were set to copy But every 
craftsman upon a mediaeval building was in a rude way 
an artist also, and had his opportunity of leaving upon it 
the mark of his own indiv iduality In all the minor details 
he had a free hand But the resulting mixture of forms 
crude and refined well cut and lU grotesque, absurd’ 
graceful, varying wnih the varying capacities of different 
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norLmen would hare been foo!i$hnc «4 to the Greet as 
It was to the scholars of the Renaissance ^e^c^thcles$ 
It IS that sanetj' full of surprise maling its appeal now 
to the sense of wonder nosv to that of beautp, and in 
the \ep next carving to that of the ridiculous that gives 
to mediaeval ornament its never failing charm 


The Orders 

The three Orders of Greet architecture were the 
Done the Ionic and the Corinthian All three were 
copied by the Roman architects who also devised for 
themselves two other Orders tnown as the Tuscan and the 
Com^sitc Illustrations are given of the five types 
and therefore only a short account of each will be neces 
sary The oldest of the Classic Orders is the Done 
It ^rhap finds us prototype m the columns of the tomb 
of Ben Hassan m Egypt It is the most ma< ive of the 
Urders us sturdy columns being only about six times 
greater m height than in diameter and they are therefore 
in themselves so impressive as to need no base but they 
are somet mes mounted on nvo or three steps The shaft 
IS fluted with twenty channels o arranged that a sharp 
ndge or arris dlv ides each from the next The abacus 
® capit IS a plain square slab The architrave 
repre entmg the origttul wooden lintel is also plain 
£ ‘I « ornamented with 

cLnilf projecting blocb each 

a t U *'■ tie middle and 

o Wh f " considered 

woodJn PteJ«tmg ends of the 

wooden roof beams once resting at right angles on tic 
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Imtel The spaces between the triglyphs are called 
metopes and in the best Greek examples were filled ssuh 
scalptared figures in relief The Romans, tnth the lack 
of artistic feeling that made them so successful m other 
directions substituted oxen s skulls for the figure sculpture 
thej- w ere incapable of copying Beneath the triglyphs arc 
peg like ornaments called guttac suppo'ed to reprc'cnt 
the svooden pegs svith which the parts of a timber 
budding arc held together Under the cornice which 
represents the caves, is a range of blocks called mutnlcs, 
suggesung the projecting ends of rafters 

Although the details of this carhest Greek Order do 
suggest an origin m timber construction the) must not 
be regarded as meaningless survivals retained by umn 
telligem builders the truth lies the other way details 
which had become useless structurally were transformed 
and utihzed ornamentallv and thej in no waj resemble 
the tentative efforts of a craftsman m wood working in 
a new material ‘^ome writers et en refuse to admit tl at 
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and the flutes Then, dis<ati<fied with the result, the> so 
modified the original form as to produce what has been 
named as a new Order the Tuscan, though it t> rcaflv 
a plain form of Done with the ornaments omitted and 
a pMestal added to the column It is represented in 
modern Oxford in a diminume form hj the columns 
of the dnnkmg fountain on S Clement’s Plain 
The Ionic Order is much lighter than the Done , its 
CO ummarc<lcnder u'uallj about mne diameters in height, 
andarcwndcli spaced, thej are fluted SMth twentj four 
channels separated bv flat fiUets thev Stand on what 
IS noun as the \ttic bisc consisung of tuo torus mould 
mgs bold rounds separated bp a liollow called a scmia, 
an ornament of interlacing circles called the guillochc is 
often carved upon ihc I >wer and ]3r^rr T,^mr 
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ornament m architecture, old in Egjpt, it was copied 
bv the per««n. and adopted by the Creels in uso of 
their three Orders, our own forefathers plaj'ed vnth it 
in later times at first es,apn^ rude copies and then 
iransfor^ng it as their sliR mcrea ed into a tnob of 
opemng foliage At its ultimate origin w e can onij gue^s , 
but sre know that pnmittse basket work was coded, not 
woven and that the earliest pottery was simJarly formed 
y strips of clay wounl in a spiral round a whorled 


Our best example of the use of the lomc Order in Oiford 
^ Taylorian Budding in Beaumont Street, this 
was bmit bj CockercU in 1846 and represents the Greek 
form of the Order S Paul . Church has columns of the 
lomc type in its ssestern front 
The Corinthian Order is the last and most graceful 
invented by the Greeks and the one most fas oared b> 
the Romans and therefore by later architects Its 
istinguii ng beauty is the capital crosvncd with acanthus 
leaves almost the only naturahstic decoration used by 
the ancients Flscwherc, distrust of or contempt for the 
pwers of the workman Itmited him to the caccution 
o simpU conventional forms but m the mam feature 
s rdcr hts subject, though conventionally treated 
ms «“««> dem cd from a natural leaf But il c Greeks 
eraplojcd this Order verv little 

.Ki?' 'be Connihian Order resemble 

‘"P « 

a h t 1 carved ornaments giving it 

eefra an^' ' “P“** “ concave at its 

The Romans made a profuse use of this CHder the 
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ncto^s of Mhidi appealed to their eitiavagant taste, 
y en arging the ■solutes ani adding the egg and 
dart ornament to the capital thep produced a form which 
was afterwards cla^^ed as a new Order and named the 
S-omposite, as combining tie essential features of Ionic 
nd^rtnthian So with the three onginal Orders and 
the Tuscan and Composite w e has e w hat the Renaissance 
architect, recognized as the Fire Orders of Architec- 
rare Modem students howeier, refuse to comider 
he Roman modifications as .eparate Orders 
The columns of All Saints Church (1710) and of the 
Gatewap of the Lnnersitp Press (1830) are of the Conn 
tcian type In the screens of some of the college chapels 
fK A ^ S in the chapel of Lincoln, columns of 

this Order oias be .een executed in wood 

an'i 2bove 

Srh 1*^ ^ Stones of the western facade of the 

1 ** , osier (Fig 7g) the sturdy Tuscan forming the 

ase and then ,a order the Done, Ionic Connthian and 
^mp^ite The U.t four may aU be .een ^uper 
F n" tot'^r of Madham Hall, and the tLcv 
simil I ^^“■ton shows three Orders 

Mn^arlc arranged Ml the=e examples are of the time 

TnC”! o ^ Hertford College the 

the uu °/fr Corinthian 

me upper storv 

influencl of’l^ hnfldings that the 

detal lf h U ‘ 3 »«rned as m the minor 

tlcir details e\ * Orders, one recognizes 

h> Saxon anH rtidclv imitated 

Goth,? V ^ ^onnan and beautifully modified by 
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Renal 'ance builders so that e%cn the tombstones m the 
churchwards arc carted with pagan ornament, and in 
out own da\ the mouldings of our mantelpieces, our 
door panels and window sa«hcs, men of our picture 
frames, ire usual!) dcbascmcnis of forms, tic 

ter) lamp psists in our streets arc dented from the 
Classic column Ml roads in architecture lead at list 
to Rome 


CHAPTER 11 

TliL 1NSL.NT10N OF TIU tKCR 

Is tl c mtddlc of the second centut) b c the Romans 
conquered Greece and hating no naiional architectural 
st)lc of their own for thet were apparentU siill in the 
timber stage of building evolution thev adopted thcGrcck 
Orders and importing Greek arcliitecis began to mike 
Rome a city wortlj of the empire of which she was 
the mother 

but tl ey were soon confronted with tie difficuliits 
inherent in the lintel system Tlieirs was a complex 
civilization and tl ey needed buildings of man) iw-pcs 
great covered spaces for public purposes for instance 
were as necessary in Rome as m London now But tic 
multitude of close set column« obstructed sound and sight 
besides occupying valuable space how to decrea'e the 
necessary points o! support for the roof was the 6rst 
problem for their architects A complete account of the 
solution of that problem would be the history of building 
construction from the Erst century to the fifteenth 
Again, the consideration that has in our time produced 
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tlie \merjcin sij scraper , tie talue of surface-area lo 
conge<ted site* vras beginning to present it<eU in populous 
Rome and «o there «-as the further proW-Tn how to 
construct a budding of ertial stories for columii and 
lintel could bear no great weight of sDDcr*truciure. 
\nd lastlv there was the question of material the diS^ 
culties of obtaining an adequate supply of large stones 
for the amount of building planned and in progress were 
enoTnou* How cordd material of a more ordinary bnd 
be u ed* instead of the column and hntel ’ The Roman 
architects triumphantly overcame all these dificulnes 
by using arches nstcad of linteL in their buildings 

The arch was no new invcnuon it had been u ed bi 
the Etruscans even before the Romans became rulers m 
Italv and the Utter must therefore have been quite 
iamthar wtth its form Rot no nation had jet attempted 
to male It the base of an architectural system for none 
had yet been driven by new cond tions to <eek a ub- 
ututc for the lintel Moreover whil the arch. *oIved 
one problem it raised another, for unlile the lintel, it 
could not be earned on columns it tended to thrust 
apart its supports and so to fall with them into hopclt^ 
rums This must have been v cry d sconraging to the 
early expend entahsis hence we find that practically 
all early arches are used merely to cover drams and *«wers 
where thej carry bttle we ght and arc prevented front 
spreading ly the • dcs of the trench lU which they are 
budt the «olid mass which «cryes this purpose is called 
the abutment of the arch without it no arch can stand 
and the Romans w ere the first people to understand clearly 
th i fundamental fact in the rtiechamcs of the arch, aod 
to realize that given sufficient abutment there is prac 
ttcally no 1 mit to its weight beanng capacity The 
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discovery of the arch as i weight earner, as the very 
Atlas of architecture, and the consequent substitution of 
the arch for the lintel, is the most importmt Step m the 
history of architecture since first man laid one stone 
upon another to make himself a shelter 

Stones used m an arch are m a state of compression, 
1 e the material is resisting just that force which its 
granular nature is formed to resist , stones of all sizes can 
be so used , and arched construction unlike the lintel 
System, IS therefore possible in every distnct where stone 
exists at all After thousands of years of stone building 
it remained for the Romans to show mankind the true 
use of the material, and to prove that the natural basis 
of stone architecture is the arch as that of timber con 
struction is the beam 

But the Romans had at first no idea of inventing a new 
^ system they admired too much the grandeur of Greek 
building and had no thought of abandoning the horizontal 
line that gave it us repose and dignity What they desired 
was to support an entablature without columns and to 
the last they did not see that the idea was an absurdity, 
since a lintel supported along its whole length ceases 
to be a Imtel at all 

The simple illustration of the billiard table will help 
the reader to understand the new principle It is required 
to get rid of the intermediate legs and to support the 
oblong ‘entablature’ without them now if an arch is 
built between the end legs of each side, the middle point 
of the entablature will rest upon us crown, further, if 
a wall Is raised upon the haunches of the arch to the level 
of the crown a continuous support will be formed, making 
n possible to construct the entablature in short lengths 
similarly, otl cr arches built on the other ^idesof theoUong 
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will carij the remaining <ides of the entablature But 
the four arches will carry tj e late bed ivithout the need 
for an entablature, moreoaer, they render superfluous the 
legs at the corners, and so IintcI and column can ahke 
be dispensed with Our illustration supposes an arch 
springing from the ground lei el and having its abutment 
in foundations below But practically, of course the 
entablature carries a roof and therefore the supporting 
arch must spring from a level aboic the ground h»ow 
the Greek column, being either a monohth or cLc 
tonstructed of drums had been formed to carry a lenical 
1 eight and not to rcMst the oblique thrust of an arch 
a much greater mass was necessary to proiide tl c abut 
raent for thi purpose The Roman architect therefore 
replaced the column by a sohd ma s of masonry (called 
a pier) and built his arch upon this But though the 
column was thus rendered uscle s he would not abandon it 
but attached it a a pilaster to the face of the pier (Fig 0 
and carried it up to the level of the entablature makin<’ 


t appear a if it still performed its ancient function and 
supported an architrave that really rested upon the -rch 
ts re structural purpose in tlus po ition to wcigl t 
the pier and so provide greater abutment but It srrrtfJ 
not to do this and to do something else which in reality 
therefore a constructive he and 
a blemish upon the Roman sv tern The excuse for tJ e 
Roman architects is that they could not reahzetheirinven 
ton to be revolutionary no such excuse can be made 
lor the Renaissance builder who m their blind admi ation 
for the ancients copied the falseh lod still less can tl e 
modern i^tator be excused he is 1 kc the fl ndoo tl ce 
maker who cop,e» the slits and patches of the boot 
gtten 1 Im for a model 
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Though to the last he tried to disguise the fact the 
R man architect completcU alolt^hcd the old trabitted 
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system and develop d to the lull the new arcuated stvle, 
he might hide it n the {a(;ade of his building but m 
the essential structure the roof, the inumph of the arch 
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was clear and unmjsiakable tl crc was a rctolution in 
arcl 1 lecture 

l\here roofs were of wood thej continued to be flat 
on their under ‘ides being of cour e still formed of 
transterse beams but they tvere carried not bj posts 
or columns but bj arches , timber roofed buJdinsjj 
therefore intohed a mixed <}«tein 

Bat the thorough nes? that was the sital charaaen lie 
of the Roman mind would not allow their builders to 
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rest here They had di covered how to upport a roof 
wnthout columns thej now proceeded to d cot er how 
the architrave and beams might be dupemed w th and 
a bu Id ng constructed on the arcuated s> stem throughout 
« is t ^ invented arched roofs of stone called vaults 
The earliest form of v auk folio t ed mev tably upon tl c 

verTr’r covering of a 

ca openm® ihe head of a doorwaj or a window 
or ,n tance- s a roof and ant archwav J o veternarro v 
u an / I"" '' An/i-ch of Magdalen Bridge for example 
^n«tk ^ « ««n from without but a vault to a person 
^neath it It is obvious tl at when once an arch had been 
onstructed tl e idea of mcrea ng its depth longtiudmallv 
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to form a roof would immcdntch follow wis pro- 
ducol the first stone \ault, Inown from form as the 
tunnel or barrel tault Txamplcs of tins ttpe arc found 
at all subsequent dates , in Otford a barrel tault of the 
twelfth centur) roofs the slvpe of the Cathedral Cloisters 
and another, of the Renaissance period, the Vitchen o[ 
\\ adham 

Anj rectangular area could be roofed b; this means, 
but there were two disadnntagcs inxolvcd abutment 
was necessarj along the whole length of the \ault ncccs- 


Fic 7 Groined Cross vai lt 

sitating very Tnas5i\e supporting walls and all openings 
for doors and windows must be cut below the let el of the 
springing of the tault 

Kow, if, as often must hate happened, one such 
taultcd area, as for instance a gallery or passage was 
crossed by another at right angles what complications 
would ensue ? IE tve imagine two equal tunnels to inter 
penetrate no part of either being omitted, the square 
formed by the crossing of their rectangular plans will be 
ervdosed vnthin four walls blocbng the passage-way, and 
will be roofed bv parts of the two t auUs above it The 
intersection of these vaults forms diagonal arches tilled 
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groins, winch spring from the corners of the square and 
arc independent of the support of ns \%alb , the drawing 
5 hov« that if these walls and parts of the two vaults arc 
removed, the square space will be roofed bp four curved 
stone faces supported b> the arches of the groins (Fig 7) 

I he construction of this cross v auk, though difficult to 
explain in words, is perfccil^ simple to the eje when seen 
3 drawing or a model A clear idea of it is essential 
10 the appreciation of all later architecture, for its dis 
coverjr bp the Romans was the beginning of that spsiem 
ot the concentration of arch thrusts which is the funda- 
nienia principle of Gothic budding construction ^\Tien 
once II was discovered that a square space could be 
rooled bv a groined vault, resting on the four angles 
onjj It „as seen that any rectangular area could be 
vaulted bj dividing it into squares and roofing each with 
across vault The walls could then be omitted or reduced 
to mere screens provided that piers were left at the corners 
ot the squares to support the springing of the groins 
a he Romans vaulted enormous areas with single cross 
vaults no bter architects dared to emulate them 
Ihe earlv mediaeval workmen divided their spaces into 

squares and roofed each vvnth a small groined vault , but 

senfl improve upon their model as will pre- 

they devised a new and superior system 
elol architects put back the hands of the 

had he to the simple groined form that 

revival f Examples of the 

Queen s Century architects in the cloisters of 

Qwens AU Souls and U orccter Colleges 

nosri?.r'™T”'' of this Roman legacj to 

Posteritv, the groined vault, wuH become more apparent 
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when we come to conwdci owt JsoTmin huildvngs • still 
more when we trj to trace the progrc<s of roof maling 
from the simple barrel vault of the Cathedral 
the intricate mecKatiism of the vaulting of the choir — 

'I hat arching roof. 

Self poiSLil, and scoopetl into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where mw^ic dwells 
Lingering and wandering on, as loath to die 

The groined vault was the germ from which the 
peoples of \^estcrn Europe developed the marvellous 
‘fretted vaults* which arc the most characteristic feature 
of Gothic, this application of the arch was Rome’s 
hequest to her western heirs But so magmhttnt was 
her estate that she had an almost equal gift for the 
eastern nations it was that noble form of arched roof 
that causes the Radchffe Camera to dominate ever) view 
of Oxford and makes S Paul’s Cathedral seem to group 
alllondon around its might) dome 
The dome like the barrel vault followed inevitablv 
upon the discovery of the arch its form is produced by 
the revolution of a 'cmtcude upon us vertical axis 
But though the Romans were the first builders of great 
domes, as they were ot scientifically buttressed arches, 
thev were anticipated m the use of that form of roof 
hyr prehistoric man in Egvpt, whose pit-d well mgs were 
covered by domes of dried mud, and, ages etrhcT still, 
by the beavers which roofed their circular lodges with 
domical vavilts of twigs and clay 
The obv lous appUcauon of the dome is to the loo&ng 
of a circnlar space, the Romans, having invented the 
form and applied it to round buddings, left it to tlveit 
sncce^mrs in the eastern empire to poise n upon the 
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angles of a square and abut it bj- les er domes or barrel 
'aults thus giving the Bj-zantine architects the chance 
to win immortality for their memories bv their use and 
development of their Roman heritage 
In Oxford vve have the dome as the Romans left it 
tor the Renaissance architects, to whom all our examples 
are due of course copied the buildings of Rome It i> 
on V in details that our English *tjles show Bj-zantine 
in uence and therefore, m a book of local architecture 
wc are not justified m tracing the development of a 
ivergent branch but to those interested in architecture 
as a whole and to this state all must come who develop 
anj real tmerest— the adaptations of the dome bj the 
B)-zanime arcl items will prove almost as interesting as 
c development of cross vaulting b> those of the Gothic 
races 


One other application of the arch remains lo be con 
sidercd its use in the building of bridges There had 
great buildings before us invention but there had 
been and there could be no great bridges The influence 
ot bridges upon civilization has been incalculable and 
ic use of the arch in carrving h ghways over rivers is 
probaLlv the h ghe*. service us mfenlion has rendered 

to the ucIf^Vc f humanity 


CHAPTER III 

ROMvSfMH f AIUIIITKTl R1 

1 .t ” barlarum that over 

oriV^aM ' 5 >» ty < f modern 

unlf-rt'i *” ** reconuruction 

«n Jci C! tut, an influence of tl e < IJ rums into a n Her 
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$)stem than the anaent tine ^rcn was the slincL, 
that centuries passed before the arts bepan again to lift 
their heads and during tliosc Dark \gt.s \\ estern I urope 
relapsed into Umber construction Onl) m the Last, and 
espcciallj m Byzantium, art and learning still surtued 
In Italj also there was a sort of continuity in architcc-s^ 
turc, the Christian barbarians budding or rather concocl- 
ing, churches, by piecing together fragments of Roman 
buildings 

In England the palaces of the lings and the cathedrals 
ot the bishops, were of such unsubstantial character that 
scarcely a vestige remains that may with certainty be 
asen cd to an earlier date tlian the clevcntli century 
et even in the Dark Ages, and in England, the darkest of 
uropean countries the influence of Roman architecture 
was never without its witness Monks returning from 
pi gnmigc to Rome kept ali\c the tradition of stone 
ui dings and Bede records attempts to construct 
churches wnh stone and lime , after the Roman 
manner Traces of these early Saxon churclics remain 
in the crypts of Ripon and Hexham and nearer home at 
‘ing, Barnaefc and Brixworth— the last being possible 
a reconstruction of a Roman basibca 

he history of Oxford begins in the eighth century, with 
U e story of S Fndeswidc, and one would like to believe 
t tat our architectural history begins there too with the 
building of the church of her nunnery In the cast wall 
of what IS now the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral arc 
M ree round arches of rude workmanship that must 
certainly belong to an earlier building , and on the other 
side of the wall, m the Canons’ Gardens, are buried the 
foundations of apses into which these arches opened 
The workmanship of the arches is just what miglit be 
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expected from men mabnp a rudimcptan attempt to 
ui on the Reman model, tntli no other guide than 
oug Skcuhei and the oral instructions of tome returned 
pi grim The stonet are unhewn, merely the local rubble 
in utnps just used as it came straight from the quarry, 
. and their irregulanucs male thick beds of mortar ncc« 
sary to fit them together It ,s then not improbable that 
Tn traces of an eighth century church, and 

nf D ® ° ^^rlj rude attempts at the rcvnal 
01 Koman architecture such as arc recorded by Bede 

of Charlemagne had 
uce the chaos of the western empire into some sort 
or er t at the nations had leisure and quiet enough 
"««tnpt to eiolve an architectural 
^ I, tumult and the shouting dies white 

f Germanj and France 

RnLr ^ ‘o represent the real 

itsplf f'he East has long ago developed for 

of building and now a western 
Ttiio t arc} itecturc comes al]>o into being 

tKr„„ " "1""^ »'oie of day to correct 

Irue r Renaissance architects is the 

north building system evolved b\ the 

ceased T for hardly had Angle 

both R Dane arrived to massacre 

was thp t from Rome, 

first to Empire to be avibzed and the 

.0 th= b„b.m„, ,„d «, ,h„c 
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all ihai remains of carl) Sajon OiforJ ciccrt the great 
(<■ 912) that formed the frriress of the citizens 
Churches there must hate been, for ihoosh the fir't 
c\i cncc of ilic existence of Oxford does not occur until 
t e )car 912 ijje entrj in the Chronicle under that 
I ate $ ow-5 that Oxford %\as alreadj an important town 
and the milii an centre of the surrounding district * In 
t 3 ) car died /Fthered caiJorman of the Meraans and 
King Cadssard tooL po«c«sion of Jvondon and of Oxford, 
^ 0 3 * that OSS ed obedience thereto ’ \ tosrn 

clashed ssith London a« a militar) centre mun base had 
a consi era e popnLition and a corresponding number of 
churches But of these not a sest.ge remains Either 
py were o wood or else of «uch pmmnvc rnx=onr^ that 
e> were CT nicmpruousls sssept assas bv the Nonnan 
”!, xford in Saion dajs a border losvn now 

altcrnatels burnt bv either *ide 
3nd hy Ihe Dane, sshen W css„ had permanentl, secured 
unhappy at, in sshich church 
budding ssas a matter not Llely to be s cry much in the 
no regard 

foil at 's^clcomed an opportunity of catching 

heads “ud burning their church oscr their 

p^nlean ' centurr had Oxford 

\Iien ^ certainty of undisturbed detritions 

to Enebnd blessings in di*gut'e 

Pcat t ? r Canute not onlr|ase 

touch ssath F brought its people into 

of the clevL^r“^'*“ movements So nosv, m the middle 

o7»T'i 
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human wish lo assocnte a piece of work \sith a name 
has caused the tow er to be attributed to Robert d Oilgi 
There IS no evidence either waj, and it is quite immaterial 
whether the tow-er was built shortly before or shortly 
after the Conquest WTiat is certain is that it eidubm 
all the characteristics of buildings erected bj the English 
before the influence of the more sblful Norman masons 
had affected the natue craftsmen For a generation 
after the Conquest the Normans must hat e been too busy 
with mihtarj matters to think, of church architecture, 
and such churches as were built must hate been con 
structedbj naiitewortmen very much in the pre-Conquest 
manner 

An entry in Domesday Book states that the ‘ Priests 
of S bad Vwo mauwotts tw Otfoid at the date 

of tlie survey , the Chronicle of Abingdon dbbey records 
that Robert D Oilgi restored churches both within and 
without Oxford, and the O enej Chronicle stj-s that 
he built S George’s Churcli m the Castle and endowed tt 
with lands for the support of its priests That is all the 
documentary evidence, and all it proves is that D Oilgi 
was a church builder.and that S Michael’s Church existed 
in his daj The latter fact is also proved by the architcc 
ture of the tow er , and one detail, the moulding of the 
impost stones of its belfry windows, suggests that one 
of his Norman masons may have taken part in bmldtng 
or restoring it 

The rest of the church shows a mixture of the work 
of different dates in which no details are earlier than the 
thirteenth century Judging bj the lancet windows of 
the east end, this is the date of the present chancel 
there is, however, one very remarkable feature which 
affords some reason for thinking that the walls, m 
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oF their tlurteenth cenlurj «indow*, caaj be tJ o-c ‘ ^ 
original building their great height comrareJ 
the narrowncM of the chancel 19 wtthoat parallel m tie 
distnct , but anv one that has seen the Saton chorcl^ 
at Bradford-on Aron and Jarrovs mil at once be sirtifl: 
bv the strong similanip bettrccn their high and nar’t'*' 
iiTticture and that of S Michaels chancel 
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suuctcd in the fifteenth centurj But the na\ e, like most 
Norrain naves, remains incomplete to this daj, being 
still covered by a timber roof 

The progress of architecture through the twelfth 
century is almost entirely due to the efforts of the archi 
tects to construct a completely vaulted building and it 
uas the achievement of their ambition that brought the 
Romanesque style to an end, and m so doing brought 
into being the system known to us as Gothic architecture 
RIy purpose in this part of the book being only to sketch 
bneflv the history of the successive styles 1 shall defer to 
the second part a detailed description of each the reader 
will already have understood that the use of one or 
other of the ancient Orders marks a building in the 
Classic style that a building with round arches without 
columns and entablature is usually of Romanesque 
architecture and that the pointed arch is the most easily 
rccogmzcd charactenstic of Gothic 

CHAPTER IV 

COTinC ArCIIITECTl 1 h 


The difiicultv of constructing a cross vault over tic 
ollong bays of the nave by means of round arches Icl 
in the Late Nvrman period to the introdunion of tic 


pointed arch It vva then found that by using arches of 
varying span all rising to the same level it was possible 
to support a vault upon many small arches instead of 
upon the two diagonals of a cross v ault The result was 
notonlvthc 'implification of vaulting problems, but the 
discovery of a system of concentrating tl e thrusts of the 
roof archc» at a few points where the resultant of their 
forces could be received by a solid mass of masonrv 
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ccnlurj work as I arh Fngli^h tliat of tin. fcurlccntn as 
Dccoraied from the more ornate character of its detail 
and that of the fifteenth as IVrpcndicular, from the 
prevalence of tic right ancle in its wndow traccrv and 
panelling But in truth there arc no more three 
stvles in Gothic architecture tl an tl ere arc thrci. 
persons in one individual ^^hat he mistoik for st}lcs 
arc stages of development Ihescnamcs however like 
the unfortunate word Gothic arc now fully established 
and It seems hopelc«s to try to abolish tl era But they 
are certainly misleading and they arc incomplete even 
IS representing stages of development sotlat transition’ 
stvles have been invented to describe the work of tie 
end of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries T his is 
tw twake cawfwsvow v.or e confounded tor it is to assert 
definite periods of transition while the essential truth 
tlout Gothic arclitccturc is that it was m transition 
i c developing throughout the whole of ns cxi tcncc 
It IS of course pos ible to distinguish broad stages in 
the growth of Gothic as m thit of a human organism 
an alternative to Riclman s classification is tl at of 
‘Sharpe who recognizes tl e following periods 

Lancet 1180-1245 example — Cathedral Chapter 

House 1 220 

Geometric 1241; 1315 example— Merton Chapel 1 297 
Curvilinear 1315 60 example— Latin Chapel 13,0 
Rectilinear 1360-I3S0 example— Divinity School 

1450 

But these, though more complete than Rickman sdivisions 
are based like his upon superficial characteristics and 
they are even le s descriptive because they refer merclv 
to one conspicuous feature— the window They are no 
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as ssell as am in England tJ e fa? mg of Romanc«qHc 
aTchilcctUTc into Gotl ic Tit chanctl n-as begun in 
1160 and tl e west end of the nave was finished in 1180 
Richard I who lived as a child in I eanmont Palace mav 
well have been taVen to sec the bmldcrs at woiV. upon 
il c new church of S Fridc<wnde If he had »pcnt 1 1> 
boyhood 5 vcars in Oxford he mi^ht have seen tl egradoal 
change of character and method that marked the 'low 
progress of the work East of the tower crery arch is 
semicircular the piers are ponderou and the vault nbs 
plan and massive but in the nave, though the main 
arches are round the heads of the windows above arc 
poiniej and so arc the arches of the ai le vaults the 
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Bv far the finest cjcample of Lari/ Gothtc tn Oxforl 
IS the Chapter House of S Frideswide butlt about tszo 
Sji pointed arches cam the \aulted roof of each of ns 
bajs It has tingle lancet \undotvs m its «ide walls 
and a group of five at its east end the deeply cut 
mouldings that ornament their arched heads and the 
foliage that IS cut upon the caps of their shafts arc ajmir 
abl) typical of the best ssork of their date TI c contem 
porary LadyChapel of the Cathedral is aUo a fine example 
of the lancet or Early Engh'h stage of the style 

Of Its next stage the Decorated m yshich »t reached 
Its highest beautj ive hate one of the mo't beautiful 
examples tn the choir of Merlon Chapel built in the last 
jears of the thirteenth century Lnfortonately il i not 
yaulted and to examine the deyelopment of vaulting 
science ne must go to the Latin Chapd of the Cathedral 
half a century later in date but in ils yyindovys and its 
carved ornament it slows a yyell as any building tn 
England the perfeciion of Gothic art The Lancet stage 
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the liistorj of architecture the beaut j of natural leafage 
IS faithfully reproduced m the decoration of buildings 
Rut this period IS all too short , S Mary’s spire (<■ 1 300) 
IS us highest achieaemcnt , then Gothic art begins us 
sloa\ decline, though Gotliic saence is progrcssiae to the 
end The artistic beauties of the style belong to its 
earl} stages , us mechanical rrniinphs to its later years 
Of the century between the dates of hlerton and New 
College we liaae feat buildings remaining I he wandows 
of the south aisle of S Mary Magdalene of the north 
aisle of S Peters andof the LatmChapel in the Cathedral, 
all belonging to the first half of the fourteenth century, 
show lit their tracery the wavy lines of the Curvilinear ’ 
or late Decorated period The buttresses of these 
buildings wnth their increased projection and the con 
comuant thinness of walls arc al o represeniam e of their 
date But we have no piers or doorways of the mid Gothic 
period and oiir only fourteenth century vault ^ is that 
of the I atm Chapel It is not so elaborate as many 
others of Its date hut it will serve to show the progress 
of vaulting in the centurv following the building of the 
adjacent Lady Chapel 

The Black Death put a check on the development of 
architecture for nearly a generation In 1380 William 
of Wjkeham began his new college and adopted 
a new form of window tracerj which had been invented 
at Gloucester In these windows the stone bars between 
tl e lights nre earned up from the sill to the arch thus 
giving support to the latter an 1 allowing it to be made 
wider But mullions of such a length require lateral 
stays and so transoms or cross bars of stone were carried 


‘ F'seept the plain vaultsmtl 
llousv (r 1320) and in tl e passag 


e basement of the Old Convocation 
ge ny to 0 e Jlob Quad a t Merton 
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horizontally aero s the tvindow from jamb to jamb It 
was the'e great windows, mth their ntunerons oblongs 
formed by cros ing mulhons and transoms, that suggested 
to Rickman the term Perpendicular to describe the 
fifteenth century stage of Gothic The rectangular 
forms in the windows are repeated in the panels cut m 
the face of the walls , the®e, though th^ offend artisu 
cally by repeating a 'ingle form, are an evidence that the 
great Gothic principle of economy in material was never 
better applied ihanin the bst stage of the style a panelled 
wall IS as efficient as a bbnk one and requires less stone 
But it IS in the vaulted roofs of the fifteenth eenturv 
that the triumph of Gothic cience is most clearly seen 
The vault of the Divimty School, for example is a 
mechamcal marvel it i» supported bv means of buttresses 
alone the wall, between them being practically sheets of 
glass A-nd cv en m the buttress s great as they are not 
a pound of weight is wasted the outward thrust of the 
vault ari-hcs within is so nicely calculated that the mass of 
the buttve«s vs just sufficient to ensute the stability of tl c 
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cenwry architectuie caimot be denied , a failing sense 
of beauty is seen in tbe carved foliage, a lack of restraint 
and lower ideals in the profnsion of easily executed details, 
and a stinting of de<ign in the repetition of similar forms 
And It IS Significant that the ornamental details of the 
Classic Orders were revived long before thtir situciural 
principles, as if the builders sought to retain Gothk 
consirncoon while abandoning its debased ornament 
In 'pitc of this a good deal might be «aid to «how that 
sixtcenth-cenTuiy Gothic was not a debased style, that the 
revival of Classic architecture vv as the cause and not the 
result of Its dovmfall, and that hut for that rental oar 
cities to-day would be as beautiful as in the Middle Ages 
Even in Tudor times some of oar finest examples of 
Gothic were <till being designed the present nave and 
choir of S Xlarv s and the hell tower of ’Maodllen — 
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lequiremeftl! of a later age ith the new notions of the 
Renal sance came netv needs , the simple pbn of the 
church nate that had. <erTed for the early manor house 
could serve no longer, far more compLcatcd planning w as 
now neces ary \\ ith the Reformation, too art ceased to 
be exclusively associated tvith religion no more churches 
were needed and monastic budding came to an cud 
It was inemable that with the development of avihra 
tion eccle lastical and domesuc bu Idings should ditcrgc 
more and more from a common type but it is surely 
wrong to brand the newer vanation as a debased form 
The abandonment of the pointed arch is generall} 
regarded as the proof and s gn of degeneration This 
idea IS due to the mistahen belief that the pointed arch 
is the fundamental characteristic of Gothic architecture 
A laulted space ought always to be lighted bj isiudtA'S 
corre pond ng m form to the arches of the vault but in 
uniaultcd bu Idings this necessity does not exi t and 
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of Witter Elton (1600), if compared \suh the adjoining 
manor houses, mil also sen e to illustrate the •eventeenth 
century attempt to adapt Gothic architecture alihe to 
domestic and ecclesiastical needs 

WTien, in the Middle Ages, the church window was 
the house window, the men who lived in houses worthy ol 
the name were no more numerous than the churches 
A more democratic age could not build church windows 
in all us dwellings, and would not continue to buiH them 
tn a few It rhereforc ei olved a modifiedform for domestic 
buddings wluch should not challenge companion With 
the house of God which was adapted both to manor 
house and cottage, and was convenient and beautiful 
in either In spite of all that has been wTitten about 
debased Gothic, I think that the last phase was a natural 
development and not a debasement of the style 'T’he 
Renaissance of Classic literature brought intorontenipt 
the budding styles of the Middle Ages no less than the 
writings of the Schoolmen even though thej had not 
merited it the downfall of Gothic archvtecture was 
brought about, not bv the slow process of degeneration, 
but by a blind entha'iasm for everything Classic Now, 
after three centuries ol arrogant and ugly buddings, 
are beginning again where the Elizabethans left off 


CHAPTER V 

THE RE^ll^^S!l^CE AITER 

In the sisteeath century Rome was the Mecca of 
scholars It was natural that the interest in Classical 
literature should extend to architecture and, perhaps 
equally natural that the mediaeval systems should fall into 
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contempt In lulv itself, where Gothic had ahcaj^ been 
an exotic, the stj-lc was cailj- abandoned, and the stnungt 
of \itnjtius became the gospel of a Ile^e «chool — named 
the Palladian, after Palladio, its leading apostle 
This Italian school was afterwards to provide models 
for the western countries, but at first the nations bp 
whom Gothic was invented, seemed loath to abandon it 
completely , perhaps it was the architects and not the 
wish that was lading Native crafiTnca built the Chapel 
of Heniy \ II at Westminster but an Italian architect 
was emploved to dcs gn his tomb, it was cot until a 
suppb of Eochch architects trained abroad, was available 
that large bcildings were designed in the new itvle, 
unul the middle of the scventcccth cenniiy buddings 
were still Gothic ejtepi that a doorvraj, a chimney piece, 
or a porch, might be added bv an Italian craftsman 
^mong our earhest examples of the mixture of styles 
are Anthonv Forster’s tomb at Cumcor, and Bishop 
Jewel s porch at Sunningw ell Bv the end of the sixteenth 
century there were Cla 'ic details in every budding, but 
where it was purely the wort of native craf t'men thev were 
not sufficient to un-Gothicize the egect Thus Wadiam 
College budi by Somersetshire masons has a far more 
Gothic appearance than the bact quadrangle of S John’s, 
which was designed bv Inigo Jones only a few years later 
Inigo Jones (1573 1652) was the first great Enghsh 
architect to breat definiielv with the older traditions. 
He had studied abroad the architecrore of the Italian 
Renaissance, and on his return to England was com- 
mi«ioned by Jame» I to budd his new palace of WTute 
Hall Hi, design, which was never completed, has no 
Gothic features , it is purely Cla-Mc, Iffce his Gatewav 
to the Botanical Gardens (1633) His wort marls the 
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final break witJi the sj'Stem of the Middle Agci, not alone 
wubthe building 8t}le, but witli the conditions under 
which the %\ork was earned out Wjteham or Merton 
had been content to lay doivn the general plan of his 
buildings, leavixig the form of minor details to the 
individual workman — the grotesques in the cornice of 
Merton Chapel, for example were obviously designed bj 
the man that cut them and not by Merton or his master 
builder but the neiv school of architects, like the 
ancients they copied, worked out the complete design 
on paper down to the minutest details, and left the 
workman no rcsponsibihtj but that of accurately copying 
them To Inigo Jones succeeded Sir Christopher Wren 
of whom It might be said in Broad Street as truly as 
HI S Pauls Ji mcmamerttiim rtqumj ctrmmjpire The 
Chapel of Brasenose College (i6j6)is sometimes attributed 
to Wren who was a fellow of All Souls at that date Bur 
It 13 hardly probable that an architect with his knowledge 
of principles would have designed such a mixture of 
Classic and Gothic details It was his work in Oxford 
that put a definite end to the lingering Gothic and 
inaugurated a period of unmixed Classic architectuie 
Unmixed that iS with any Gotl ic features , but the 
buddings of Wren like those of Palladio are a return to 
that anomalous system which prevailed when the Roinan 
architects of the first century were seeking to combine 
the forms of the Classic Orders with the principles of 
arcuated construction So m the front of the Shcldonian 
Theatre (l666) Wren supports a Corinthian entablature 
bymeansof arches and disguises their abutmentin the form 
of columns that appear to be carrying the weight His 
finest work in Oxford is the Chapel of Queen’s College 
especially interesting for its revival of the Romtn apse 
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in us chancel. Wren also the first English architect 
to relive the Roman dome His earliest espenment, the 
little dome of the Sheldoiuan Theatre,^ is the small 
sister of his mightj' one at S Paul’s, and the beauufnl 
one of Christ Church 

But It is not merclj by his own buildings that W tea left 
his mark on Oxford Ins irvfluente is seen in the work 
of other architects in the front quadrangle of Queen s 
College and the back quadrangle of AH Souls built bj 
his pupil Haivbmoor in the Chapel of Trinitj , designed 
by Dean Aldrich and in the great dome of the Radchffc 
built by Gibbs in 1750 Dean \ldnch of Christ Church 
represents a new type of architect the amateur made 
possible by the new condition that the directing mind 
need not be tJ at of a craftsman The most famous of 
the amateurs w as Sir John ^ aubrugh — 

I ic heaiy on him earth for he 
I aid manv a heavy load on thee 
Perhaps the heaviest in proportion to iis area, is the 
CUrendon Pudding budt in 1709 but Blcn} cim Palace 
IS Ins best kn ivn work — and perhaps hts ugliest Pean 
Aldrich designed Pcckwatcc Quad at CUtist Church and 
IS credited sMtIi the design of All Saints Churcli 17ID 
The great interest of the budding is in tis spire, an 
essentially G thic feature grafted on u a Clas ic base 
The spire which was the one Gothic structure built 
solely (ot di pla> was naturally tie one TctaiCed by the 
architects wit sc models were the costly and magnificent 
buildings € f imperial Rome U ren 1 London spires are 
of course known to ciery one few arc to near lo the 
tnehacsalfcrmasthcspircof \DSaints’ Uisasif Gothic 
• MufI rnoil fexj in iSjS 
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struggled m its gra^e The pnnaple of ^ erticalit j , indeed, 
never ceased to struggle in Oxford , it sprang up again 
in HawLsmoor s towers at All Souls — ^perhaps the influ 
ence of the old Gothic surroundings was too strong to 
be resisted , certainly that influence must lias e been felt 
as a disturbing force by eighteenth century architects m 
Oxford ^^^len the New Buildings s\ere added to 
Magdalen in 17^3 it was proposed to pull down all the 
Gothic work and rebuild the college in harmony with 
the new block Fortunately lack of funds caused the 
design to remain upon paper 

So for n\o centuries and a half the Classic style pre 
va led in Oxford and of course throughout Western 
Europe (the garden quadrangles of Isew College (1684) 
and Tnnity (1665) suggested by the plan of the new 
palace of \ ersailles ser\ e to remind uS that the Cla sic 
revival w as common to cmhzed Europe) The ancient 
Orders had been welcomed tvith enthusiasm but from the 
first it might have been foretold that they could not 
satisfy the architectural needs of a modern nation The 
true Renais ance of architecture was m the twelfth 
century when the western peoples took the arcuated 
System of Rome and developed from it the glorious 
Gothic style the smeenth century architectural 
Renaissance wis a false one the real Renaissance of 
that date was literary and the birth of literature aud 
architecture can never coincide in time architecture 
IS the earl est bterature the latest of the arts 
Clas ic architecture became the symbol of plutocracy 
It was essentially a style for the great and the rich it 
could not condescend to the resource* of the local quarries 
us massive lintels and us columns must be fetched from 
afar its assoaations demanded scholarship m the 
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architect, and its refinements and sj-mmetij demanded 
exceptional sliU m the craftsman , moreover, the pnce 
to be paid for it teas the utter subordination of the indi 
vidual woriman ^^^len its conditions cannot be granted, 
when Its price cannot be paid, it becomes a moclery 
like the divarf columns in the fronts of houses near 
Queen s College 

Before the end of the century it had become a pompons 
absurdity in the doll heat y inanitj of orcestcr College 
for example or in M yatt s Catena) to Canterbur) Quad 
Earl) in the nineteenth century its imbccihty became 
too obstous to be longer tolerated, and it was ‘pot 
away * 


CHAPTER VI 
the gothic iu:\n \l 

The Classic stile had been tried and found wanting 
It had no affinity with the ideas of a modern people, 
and it was not adaptable to modern needs it forced 
the architect to sacrifice comfort and cons enicncc for the 
sake of appearance as Pope said of Blenheim Palace 
fis mighty fine. 

But where dje 'Icep and where d)e dine 
1 find from all sou hate been telling 
Tl at til a kouu but not a Jj.filtng 
Disciples of tie Oxford Movement denounced lie 
style ai Pagan and preached a return to the arc! Hectare 
of the ages cl («vh It ccitainl) was an es<«n\i»lU tin 
Christian snle n t because it was the style of the heathen 
temples, but bccaose H enilaved the workman and was 
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purse proud and arrogant But the Gothic re>ivaltsts 
fell into the error of the Kenaissance architects , led by 
blind enthusiasm they began to reproduce Gothic 
buildings as if the architecture of the thirteenth century 
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The nineteenth centuiy w ith us enormous increa e 
in w ealth and population mth its Reform BilE and Educa 
uon Acts saw conditions utterly different from ant 
preinonsly existing What it urgentir required was a 
system of domestic architecture suited to the physical 
and spiritual needs of a modern, democratic nation Such 
a sj-stem, of course, had net er been ct olved, and could 
not be copied 

In the Middle Ages the vast majority of domestic 
buddings had been made of timber — a frameivort of 
posts and beams \nih the interstices fiUed in iviih wattle 
and daub or with bths cohered w th plastered claj 
In the villages near Oxford many a ruined cottage 
can be 'een with the laths or wattle exposed where 
the clay has broken aw ax and many more timber 

framed houses are still inhabited but bricks have been 
substituted for the onginal plaster B 'hop Kmc s 
Pabec and the old house behind the west front of 
BalLol are fine examples of the timber framed houses 
of Ebzabeth 

With the n e of a yeoman ebs with the growth of 
wealth and popubtion svith the di semination of learn 
mg there grew op m bter Tudor times a general de'ire 
for more substantial and comfortable dwellings It dl 
becomes tl e present util tanan age to condemn Jacobean 
builders for admitting that houses could no 1 tiger be 
built in the stjle of chuiches and for modifying Gothic 
forms to suit purely material needs it was «»U more 
absurd for the Eaily k ictorians to brand their work as 
debased Nerertheless the cry w as for Gothic the whole 
Gothic, and nothing but Gothic in church chapel gaol 
county court school and aty dwelling 1 raeiically the 
onlymodelsw ere the mediae! al churches andtlearcl tccts 
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wed to Jimver the demand bv futttng church doontaji 
and wtndowi into a!l their building?, as if j'omtcd arches 
toll copcnmgscmildraaic abuilbngGotbic Iftcl urches 
iJ c mediaeval ityle might seem as luital le now as la ife 
past lie needs produce 1 kc results faiil sand dogmas 
change slowlj and the members of Lxclcr College riaj 
rcasonabl) vtorship in the twentieth centnr} in a repl caof 
a chapel built in Pans m the thirteen lli ^ct event copv 
a Gothic church is to ignore the fact of the Reformation , 
a mcdiacral church was not planned for congregational 
worship— It was a congeries of chapels and cl anmc< 
each with its own altar each divided from tie otitrs 
A modern church should be a ingle great audnonum 
u ss Iwtile to attempt to tcvwe the spirit of tl e Middle 
\gc5 (even if It were desirable) bj reverting to its tvpc 
of cl urch building The numerous piers of an ancient 
church exist not because the builders desired to obstruct 
sound and s ght bat because they could not roof tl c 
budding without them Modern architects hate no 
such excuse in using tl cm they are but copjfing the 
weakness of a more primitive 8t>Ie S Pauls Church 
ugly as It is IS a more intelligent attempt to meet 
modern needs than anj of the Gothic imitaiions of \ortl 
Oxford 

Still, the mediaeval renval sis had their way In i8''6 
S Qemeni’s Church was rebuilt on a new «ite m a stvl 
contemporary with the First Crusade twenty years 
later the County Gaol was bu It in the ame style A few 
people understood that archiiecmrc was still on the 
wrong road and in 1846 Cockerell built the Taylorian 
Buildings in the pure Ionic style apparently in the belief 
that the fa lure of the Renaissance work had been due 
to the im tation of Roman corruptions Pure or corrupt 
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of S. Peter le Bailej" was rebuilt on a new rite in a stjle 
contemporarj with Edward III ; and that of Holy 
Trinity in the Lancet style of the early thirteenth century. 
The architect of S. Barnabas Church, Sir A. Blomficld 
(1869), more logical than the Gotludsts, decided that if 
ancient types were to be reproduced, the most suitable 
was the basilican church of the early Christians, which 
he therefore proceeded to copy. Later in the centuij' 
Mr, Bodley added S Strithin’s Buildings to hlagdalcn, 
maling the first attempt at applying Gothic principles 
to modern conditions instead of merely copying Gothic 
details; these buildings are therefore among the most 
$ 0006*5101 in modem Oiford, 

But the architect whose name sviU be known to posterity 
as the representative of the builders of our day is Mr. X, G. 
Jackson. Mr. Bodley seems to have been the first to 
realiae that a domestic type of architecture was the chief 
need of his day, and since the only domestic type of Gothic 
was the Jacobean manor-house, he reverted to that m 
building (1879) the Master’s Lodge at Uniyeirity CoUege* 

‘ perhaps the most beautiful modern house in Oirford 
Mr. Jackson followed his lead, and has songht inspiration 
from the same source. Hts great isorkis the new Eiamina- 
uon Schools ; other eiamples of buildiugs in the same 
style are his quadrangle at Trinity College with the 
President’s House (1887), his new buildings at Hertford 
and Merton, and the Library of the Unit crriiy Mnsenm ; 
the Town Hall by Mr. Hare, and the Indian Institute 
by Mr Champn^. 

The church builders still continue to imitate the 
mediae! al sty les — or rather to reproduce their details. 
The poverty of churchmen compels them to build in 
brick,but instead ofattempting to discoicr how tocvolsc 
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a really architectural style of using that material, they 
face their buildings mth a shin of stone, -which looks )usi 
as well and costs half as much as if stone had been employed 
throughout in the ancient manner Thus we have lately 
seen the htulding of tw o * hlorman ’ churches in buck, 

S Andrew’s and the new Roman Catholic Church, one 
disguised mth rubble the other with fiint In order to 
gu e greater v cnsimilitude S Andrew s has been provided 
with a sham \ ault of plaster 

Meanwhile the original problem of modern architecture 
remains unsolved what stjle of domestic budding has 
been evolved to meet the needs of a great, educated, 
democratic people ^ The houses of East Oxford supply 
an answer What will posterity think of it, what deduc 
tions draw from it i I have in mind a row of ten houses 
on a tuuTv road They {oim a block of forty pigeon holes 
under a single roof four pigeon holes accommodate a 
famil) , the. oblong front of the block is pierced by forty 
oblong openings for doors and windows there is the 
complete plan and elevation of dozens of house-blocks 
representing no more design than is required to build 
a rabbit hutch 

To be happy in a dog kennel one must be either a dog 
or Diogenes , and Diogenes was already a philosopher 
wl cn he took up his residence in a barrel or he would 
never have become one Children brought up in mean 
streets of dull house-fronts have but a poor chance of 
developing iHat love for the beautiful which more than 
any other aitnbutc, distinguishes men from beasts 

CO'SCLUStON 

Architecture has been too long the plaything of the 

antiquarian It 1$ time that u w as recognized as a matter 
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coGttoI Are we, who hive produced more great poets 
than, any other nation, so oblivious of their teaching that 
\vc have no realization of the educational importance of 
beautiful things? Architectvire,espeaallym towns is a very 
dominant part of eni ironment , if it is honest, beautiful, 
and digmfied, it must have a like effect upon the minds 
of those brought up amongst it , if it reflects selfishness, 
cheap ostentation, and bad taste it must leave like im 
ptcssions on plastic minds The indifference of the public 
to such a tnattet of universal concern is as lamentable 
as it IS astonishing 

There are it is true some signs that the sun of art 
which went down into the black night of materiahsm 
a hundred years ago may shme again upon a later genera 
tion \vc have garden suburbs we arc learmng to preserve 
our ancient buddings, and we are asking for piciuiesqne- 
ness in our suburban vUIas But we lack Ltwwledge of 
architectural principles to criticize our architects, to 
encourage the good and send the bad out of business 
In North Oxford there are hundreds of modern houses 
fondly believed by their occupiers to be half timbered ’ 
like the timber framed houses of the sixteenth century 
Really they are oiduiaty brick houses wuth boards nailed 
to their fronts having only the sham picturesqucncss of 
stagc-sccncrj Iron now enters largely into the buvldiiig 
of our great shops, but instead of admitting the fact and 
devising an atchuectural use for the new material the 
builder disguises construction and hides his girders behind 
v^dea shop fronts We still allow any individual who 
has the money to do so to rum a beautiful view by raising 
a high blank wall around his grounds, as has happened 
lately on Boar’s Hill 

Tinallj , and worst of all, our factories are as hideously 
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ntilitamn as trcr wo'knea cease to be * haiiis 

thej Mill strike for doe regard for thar sgintua! no I's* 
than for thnr maierra] needs 

Cecanse a man has a j**op to rand 
la time and place, since man mart lir^ 

Nerd fpmt lack all life behind 
All Straj- thoughts fanaes fngiuve. 

All J07 cacept sshat shop can gire: 

I svant to know a butcher paints, 

A baker rhymes for his pnrstut 
Candlestick mAer much acquaints 
His soul with song or haplv mute. 

Blows out his brains upon the Ante 
But e''Op each day and all day long — 

Fnend your good angel slept your star 
SnSered eclipse Fate did you wrong , 

From where these Imds of treasures arc 
There should our hearts be — Christ, how far • 


PART II 

THE GRAMMAR OF ARCHITECTURE 
CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

We have more than once suggested that the parts of 
a Intildmg arc to be studied m relation to the roof, since 
all subserve the ts cntial function of providing a sheltered 
enclosure Ii prupobcd in thi section to mike an analysis 
€if I nglt h budding construction studying the details of 
Its anatom) in their relations to each other and to their 
common purpose tracing the origin of its parts and 
thtir mndihcaiions throughout the historical period 
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improvement of Gofs IIousc the men who laboured 
upon It living in huts of straw and clay The stud) of 
church anatomy « therefore the study of mediaeval 
building construction- 

e shall have to consider in order the planof the church, 
with Its mam divisions and their origin the roof, both the 
stone vault and its timber protection the buttresses upon 
which Its thrusts are concentrated the arches and the 
piers that carry them the walls with their openings for 
doors and windows and finally the deta Is of mediaeval 
ornament In each instance vve shall trace the subsequent 
history of the form tl rough the Rena sance period down 
to our mvn day 

The Church Plan 

The or gin of the plan of the Christian church is to be 
found in that of the Roman Basil ca or Court of Justice 
This was an oblong hall with a semicircular recess the 
apse at one of its ends in which sat the judge and his 
attendant officials Baiihca were of two types represented 
in Oxford by the churches of S Paul and S Barnabas 
In the simpler and smaller examples a single roof spanned 
the building from wall to wall but w'hcre greater width 
was required for the accommodation of large audiences it 
was necessary to divide the hall longitudinally into three 
parts by means of piers arches were built upon these 
to carry a wall for the support of a medial roof and the 
side divisions or aisles were roofed separately either bj 
lean to roofs of timber or by cross vaults ^ The apse was 
covered by a half dome restmg upon its semicircular wall 

* The great arched entry to the Cta tendon Press w U serve to 
tlustrate th s arrangement The central roadway ls roofed md 
a barrel vault flanked by gro ned vaults over Itie s dc passages 
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Both types were copied m the churches ot the early 
Christians, the hill becoming a na\ e for the worshippers, 
and the apse a sanctuary for the officiating priests , u 
was cut oS from the body of the church by screens 
{canullt), and, hence, came to be known as the chancel , 
the foundations of a small Romano British church on 
the unaisled basilican plan were recently unearthed at 
Silchester , m the more important churches of Italy the 
aisled plan was general 

The early Romanesque builders SaTOn and Norman, 
built their smaller churches upon the simpler plan, 
but the larger churches were aisled and aisles as well as 
mve ended in apses at the east The foundations of three 
apses in the Canons Gardens of Christ Church seem 
to indicate that the original church of S Fndeswide s 
nunnery u as built on this plan 

But the difficulty of ^building semicircular walls and 
still more of roofing the apse with a semi dome led in 
many cases to the building of the square-ended chancels 
that had been the rule in the prmutwe timber built 
churches So we have the plan of Elsfield Chuich (c 1220), 
which was also the original plan of S Peter’s (c 1120) 
This arrangement, at first adopted for cons emence in 
building the smaller churches became the pretaihng 
fashion in England before the end of the twelfth century ^ 
The cast end of our own Cathedral is a conyectural 
reconstruction of the original plan of 1160 
The splendid Norman mind was not content with 
such a simple building as the basilica for the churches of 
bishops and abbots, the demands of an increasingly 
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elaborate ritual, too, and the prottnon of alt its for saints, 
made necessary a more complex organization of the parts 
of the building To meet the ne%y needs the cruciform 
plan was e\ol\ed by carrying a second naye across the 
first at Its yunction with the chancel, this transept was 
usually unaisled, but m our Cathedral wc hate the idea 
earned to its full detelopmcnt in an aisled transept 
crossing an aisled natc and cliancel Otcr the square 
of intersection a tower was built, not only to guc digmty^ 
to the building, and effectu e grouping, but to annihilate 
by ns weight the thrusts of the arches collected at that 
point , and ct en in churches tvhere there were no arcades 
the four walls of the central tower greatly simplified the 
difficulties arising from the meeting of the four roofs, 
of nate choir, and transepts , each could be made to 
end in 1 gible against one of the four walh of the tower 
The idea of a central tower Was dear to the Romanesque 
builders and often as at Iffley, we find one where there 
IS no transept In the great cruciform churches a central 
tower was always structurally necessary, and even in 
village churches as at BecUey , the Gothic builders would 
occasionally indulge in the luxury 

But in the simpler churches, after the twelfth century, 
the tower was usually built at the west end, where it was 


of greater structural value , us weight received the thrusts 
of the nave arcades, which were resisted at the east by 
the walls of the chancel The plan of the typical Gothic 
church IS thus that of the aisled basilica, with a western 
tower, and a square chancel instead of an apse This plan 
however, is commonly the result of additions to an origin- 
ally simpler building S Peter’s Church, for instance 
as first built in 1120, had nave and chancel only A 
hundred years later it was enlarged by the addition of 


c 
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aislcj ro the north of both , ihiJ j'roved sofSaent for the 
needs of the parish, and so ro south aisle tsas added* 
At Hclj-well, on tlie other hand, a south aisle v.as built 
to the Norraan nave an the thirteenth century, and another 
to the north to the fifteenth, whale at S GHes’s, not onlj 
were aides added to the nare aaa the thaatcenth eentniy, 
but a choir aisle was built to the <outh of the chanc^ 
This choir aisle probably sened the putjo«c of a Lady 
Chapel , the thirteenth century Iiad a great cntha'iasm 
for the worship of the Mother of Chnst, and many chapels 
sscTc then added to chancels in her honour In minster 
churches the Lady Chapel was usually built on to tl e 
cast end , but the church of S Fndesvnde was so near 
the city wall that there is as no room ro extend it eastward, 
and the Lady Chapel was therefore budt to the north 
of the cAorr a/jJe So, too, uhea the haun Ciapel lurr 
txintemplated in the fourfeenth century it aval neccssaty 
to build It still further north , for the monastery occupied 
the ground to the *outh 

The plan of every mediaev al church reflects the worship 
of samts, which was an integral part of the rdigion of the 
age In Romanesque churches the bones or other relics 
of holy men were usuallT presersed in a crypt built 
beneath the floor of the chancel This hidden place * 
was intended to reproduce the catacombs in which the 
early Chn'Uans bad bc«-n buried At certain fesmalj 
the rehes were displaj ed, and the wor«hippers were allowed 
to wait round the crypt and to loot upon them as they 
passed In the crypt of S Peter’s Church are traces of 
two stairways on either side of the chancel arch , by one 
of these the faithful entered, and passing ronnd the outer 

^ But a c irnll tmnsepUl chapel and a porch n ere added in the 
fifteenth ceatiny 
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aisle, returned 1 ) the other After the twelfth centur), 
relics were general!) transferred to shrines in chapels Iniih 
for them in tlic church al-otc Cr>pts were still built — 
there arc examples beneath tlic churches of S AUlate and 
S Mart Magdalene and the Chapel of All Souls — but they 
had no ceremonial use , thes were often charnel houses 
where bones dug up in the churchjard were pre erted 
1 he mcdiacs al bud Icrs had planned so gcncroudy 
that few churches were nccessar) nil long after the 
Reformation I he seventeenth and eighteenth ccniuries 
were the age of chapel budding Ij the dissenting sects 
Jludr unhlc the churches on!) for congregational 
worslup the chapel was nghil) planned as a great rcct 
3nc,ular hall , All Saints’ Church 1 710, is typical of the 
post Reformation House of \\(rship the resources of 
tic budders enabled them to dispense with obstructive 
piers and to build the roof of a single span The later 
Gothic I udders had acheved tic same feat in the 
Divinity Scl ool and m King s College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge Modern architects in returning to the aisled plan, 
are putting back the eh cl The eighteenth century 
churches and ehapels arc ccrtainl) ugly but it is not 
because they arc badly planned 


liiE College Plan 

live origin of the quadrangular arrangement of col 
legiatc buddings i, by no means certain Wylcham** 
quadrangle at New College set the type for all later 
colleges and his plan is commonl) supposed to have been 
derived from that of the mediaeval monastery Some 
idea of the monastic plan may be gathered from the 
cloiater quadrangle of Christ Cfiurch 
Seven times a day to praise^ God was the principal end 
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of a monk's existence , a monastery was, therefore, 
primarily a great church with adjacent buildings in which 
those who serred it might rest and eat, and perform 
necessary tasks in the intervals of devotion These 
subsidiary buildings vi ere usually placed on the south side 
of the church, and were thus protected by its lofty ridge 
against the cold north winds They were arranged in 
three blocks all facing inwards upon a central cloister 
garth and turning dead walls to the outside world We 
have seen that this was the plan of the Romano British 
\ iUj It was also the plan of the fortified manor house , 
and it lias obviously the best possible arrangement for 
shutting out enemies, whether temporal or spiritual 
On the side of the quadrangle, remote from the church, 
were the commissanal buildings the kitchen buttery 
and refectory , the refectorj of S Fridcswidc became 
the librarj of Christ Church, and was converted into rooms 
in 1775 after the building of the new library in PecL- 
wttcr Opening out of the south transept of the church 
was the saemtry, and next -was the Chapter House, in 
which the monks met daily to discuss the affairs of the 
monastery, to punish offences against disaphfle, or to 
rcccixc orders from the abbot or prior An arched passage 
or slype communicated wth the graveyard outside the 
cloister and near it was the mortuary On this side, too, 
ssas the monk s day room, and aboa e the as hole block was 
their dormitory, opening at ns northern end into the 
transept of ihc church, into aahich they descended bj 
steps for the midnight offices On the remai ning side as at 
the lay brothers’ day room aaith their dormitory above, 
no trace of this block remains at Christ Church 
All round the inner quadrangle ran a coacred avay, 
usually vaulted in stone, and kooian as the cloisters, 
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It waa open to the central garth, and in each of ita arched 
bays was fitted a ‘carrel’, a small tvind shelter, sen mg 
as a study m which a single mont could read or wntc 
These were the only essential monastic buildings, 
outside, there were doubtless bams and stores, an m 
fimiaiy, and usuallj a mill, as wealth increased and 
devotion decrca'ed, the abbot and prior built separate 
houses for themselves, and a great gatewaj , with porter’s 
lodge, and guest-house was added , but, originally, clnbter 
and monastery svere synonymous 
Now the college plan bears only a superficial resemblance 
to that of a monastery , and that resemblance is probably 
due to lite needs producing like results rather than to 
conscious imitation In an age when emeutes were 
frequent in every city, studious quietness could only be 
obtained by the adoption of the ancient plan of a self 
centred building And corporate worship was always an 
mtegral part of corporate life, so that the college chapel 
was necessarily a very important part of its buildings 
So, too, the dming-hall ivith its kitchen and buttery were 
as essential m a college as in a monastery But with these 
cortespondences resemblance ceases In the monastery, 
the refectory and kitchen were removed as far as possible 
from the church , in the college, hall and chapel were 
covered by the same roof , college students never slept 
in corridor dormitories, nor forgathered in common 
rooms — the common room is a post Renaissance tnstttu 
tton in both universities — nor 'worked in carrels m the 
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Possessing no chapel, the members used an aisle of the 
parish church , thus the early students of Balliol wor- 
shipped in the north aisle of S Mary Magdalene , those 
of Queens m the church of S Peter , the members of 
Exeter College used S hlildred’s Church, and those of 
Merton the church of S John the Baptist One of the 
first acts of the founder of Merton College was to rebuild 
the church of the parish he left the work uncompleted 
only finishmg the choir for the use of the college (1297J , 
the arches of the tower were built ‘ioon after, and the 
transepts were begun , but they ivere not finished until 
14'’4 while the proposed nave and aisles were never 
earned out at all Nevertheless both college and parish 
used the church in common until the middle of the 
nineteenth century when parochial services were discon 
tinucd 

The chapel of Merton with the library built in 1 377, 
and the muniment room w hich may have been one of the 
original tenements bought by the founder formed an 
irregular quadrangle possibly the library was so planned 
as to complete the square, at any rate this the Mob 
Quadrangle is the oldest college quadrangle in existence 
When Wykeham came to plan the first complete 
college m 1379 he thus had more than one precedent to 
guide him , there was the quadrangular plan which was 
clearly as w ell suited to ^ college as to a monastery, and 
into which the buildings of Merton had naturally grouped 
themselves, and there was the detached tenement 
arrangement, wh ch had been found convenient m the 
older colleges since a senior member could be made 
responsible for the discipline m each separate house 
There was already in existence a type of bnildmg which 
coml ined both these arrangements , it was the mediaeval 
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jnn which was formed of separate rooms or groups of 
rooms built round a central courtprd, from which all 
were approached the rooms on the ground floor opened 
on to the yard while tl ose of the upper story gat e on 
to a balcony which ran at that lerel round the four sides 
of the square It was in such courtyards that the earlj 
plays were performed 

The plan of the Golden Cross in Cornmarter Still 
suggests the original arrangement and there is an mn 
at Dorchester — the George — in which a part of the 
ba cony yet remains in the yard and of w hich the gate- 
way too IS probably original 

This quadrangular grouping of separate tenements was 
also the plan of the med aci al hosptal (i c almshouses) 
as we see at Ewcime 

It 13 evident that the college plan, as we have it at \css 
College IS not directly derived from any one source but is 
simply a convenient arrangement of mixed parentage 
Chapel and hall being loftj buildings tt wasconicnicnt 
ro maic them in a sinelo bloci and to coier rj cm with 
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walls, carried by ftvo ro^PS of arch«, snpportcd a medial 
roof, and the aides irere cov ered by lean to roofs sloping 
tip from the top of the outer walls to the bottom of the 
’ inner. The nave, therefore, depended for its light mainly 
upon the windows in the aisle walls, which still, in minj 
churches are the pnncipal source of illumination 

It 1$ customary to speah of the ‘ dim religious light ’ n 
our old churches as if their builders had aimed at pro- 
ducing a sense of mystery in the brooding shadoiv* 
The truth is oihenvise , the dim light inevitably resulted 
from the svstera of roofing Moreoicr it was the constant 
endeavour of mediaeial builders to increase the amount 
ol light in their churches 

In order to preside the nave with an independent 
source of light, the walls wl ich earned its roof and were 
themselves carried bj the arcades were raised sufficiently 
high above the aule roofs as ro alJoiv of the insertion oi 
a range of small windows Lnowm as a clear storj In 
some churches, c g Holvivdl, this is an improvement 
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nare arcade, the clear-storj, and, bemeen them, 
triforium, often called the blind noij because, since »ts 
arches are below the let el of the ai‘le roof, n transmits fio 
light to the nave OuUide, onlj t\to stones are \inble, 
the tvindovi s of the aisle andthoseofthe clear storj* abos ^ 
In our mvn cathedral, which » the onlj local church 
built with a tnfonum, a strange modification of the usual 
plau has been adopted The nase arches rise to the lc>H 
of the sills of the dear story windows, and cam tb*^ 
clear-story wall without the intcrveni on of tnforinni 
arches These, which are hence rendered siructuraUj 
useless, are inserted la the rvmpana of the great arche* 
of the na\e, and arc carried bj lower arches springing 
from corbels half was up the piers This remaiLabl^i 
arrangement appears to have been onginallv tried a* 
Roiasey but was there abandoned in favour of the usual 
plan The Dxlord builders al'o departed Irom it in 
building the upper stones of the tower 

In man} churches the nave receives a large part of iH 
light from the west end of the building In Nonnan and 
Early GovKvc tvmcs, when windows were small, the west 
wall vvas pierced with several openings as u the case at 
lne> In later work one grcai window often the largest 
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or with one large one, as at S Peter’s (1410) Where 
tiie chancel arch lo%v , as \n early work, and cat off the 
light from the east, or -where as svas sometinics the case. 
Its tympanum was boarded up, a tsindow was cut through 
the wall abo\ e it, and above tlie let el of tlie chancel roof 
Such a window may be seen at Great Milton 


CHAPTER II 

TIIL \AljhT 

It was the great ambition of mediaeval architects to 
roof their buildings with stone partly because it was more 
arcl itcctural and more consistent with the rest of the 
edifice, but mainly because a vaulted building was thus 
tendered fire proof for fires were frequent m an age 
when houses were built of wood and thatch and were 
destructive when thc) could only be extinguished by the 
summar) method of pulling down the burning building 
wviVi a ViWi kept ftii \he pnipo'S'e m tVit parish church 
Almost all the few examples of Saxon vaulting are to be 
found m crypts where the surrounding earth prev ented 
the arched roof from spreading and so obviated the diffi 
cultics of proviling abutment 
The Normans of course, were more enterprising, and 
all their important buildings were vaulted more or less 
completely 1 he aisles w ere $0 planned that their mdth 
was equal to the dwtance between the nave piers It was 
thus possible to dwidc them into squares covering each 
square (or bay) with a groined vault springing from the 
four atlglcs Two of the four thrusts of the vault were 
taken by the piers of the nave, their oblique pressure 
being ncuttahxed by the vciticalwaght of the clear story 
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wall , the other two were received at corrcspooding points 
on the wall of the aisle «hich was made very ina s vc 
to withstand them Norman crj'pts w ere ‘imnarly cross 
vaulted by divis on into squares and slvpes or passages 
were ceiled by means of barrel vaults 

But the problem of spanmng the great medial space 
of the nave with a stone roof balHed generation after 
generation Two difficulues, apparently insuperable, w ere 
involved in it the nave was wider than the aisles and 
therefore v ider than the spaces betvv cen its p ers so each 
of Its bays wa> an oblong and not to be roofed by cross 
vaulting And then ev en if a high v ault could be con 
sttucted, how could its thrusts he prevented from forcing 
apart the clear story walls and so bringing all to tl c 
ground I Attempts vvere made to ceil the nave with 
a barrel vault ^ but in order to resist its thrust the 
clear story vvalis had to be made o mass v e that the arches 
belo V were overvv e ghted Other solut ons were tried in 
England France and Germany but a realiv sat sfactory 
one was not reached until the end of the t velfth century 
That solution brought the Gothic style into existence or 
more correctly it marks the passing of Norman architec 
ture into the first of the stages of that known as Gothic 
It was the progress made in vaulting the aisles that 
brought into s ght a practicable method of vaulting the 
nave In constructing a groined vault a wooden frame 
work was necessary upon wh ch the sections of the tunnels 
could be formed when the sections v ere completed the 
centring was removed and they locked themselves by- 
mutual pressure But veiy early in the twelfth century 
somebody somewhere had discovered that if merely a 
skeletoa framework of the intersect ng curves of the groins 
* Cf the middle archway of the Qarendoo Press 
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were made, stone atcVies could be foiined upon it, and the 
four cuncd surfaces betiveen them could be filled in one 
at a time mth 3 single section of centring used in succession 
for each The arches iorimng the -skeleton of the vault 
have been well named ‘ nbs ’ , and the sectional method 
was a great advance on the Roman system of building the 
vault as a whole, since it resulted in a great saving of 
centring, the planks for which were hard to come by 
before the age of saw mills , indeed, the difficulties of 
constructing even the centring for a vault of great span 
would have been almost insuperable by any but the skeletal 
method 

The reader will appreciate the advantages of the new 
plan if he compares the groined vault of the crypt of 
S Peter’s with the ribbed vault of the chancel The 
crypt had to be divided into fifteen small squares, and 
a corresponding number of piers were necessary at the 
angles Then a complete set of cross vault centring was 
constructed and used for each square in succession 
But since pillars would have been very inconvement in 
the chancel above, it was divided into two great squares, 
SO Urge that it would have been very difficult to construct 
complete sections of centring for cross vaults, and instead 
of attempting to do so, the builders simply made two 
intersecting arches of wood, built the diagonal ribs of 
the eastern vault upon them, moved them to the western 
ba) and repeated the process, and then, w ith one section of 
centring filled in each web successiv ely The development 
of the new idea, of ribbed vaulting, is nowhere more 
completely illustrated than in the roofing of our own 
Cathedral It 1$ probably not too much to say that the 
student, having the successive stages of progress side by 
side, for comparuon, may Icatn mote of the history of 
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■vauiung in haK an havi well spent m the Cathedtal 
precincts than in a weet of ti its to isolated example? 

The study of the derelopment of yanlring is the «tud 
of progressire changes m the curvature the "iection, and 
the numher of the nbs cmplored The building of the 
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semicircular and therefore lighter in comparison In 
order to mahe all the ribs rise to the same level m the 
crown of the tault the builders were obliged to give the 
transver e arches a stilted or horseshoe form , for since 
the height of a round arch is always half its span, they 
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would not otherwise 1 a\e reached the lc\el of the wndcr 
diagonal arches In vaulting the north choir aisle the 
same expedient was adopted The lighter ribs of the 
tran cpt aisle show that the builders had begun to realize 
that thej had been wasting material m constructing 
missis c arches to support the thm «hell of vault between 
them but the) still know of no better svay of bringing 
arches of unequal span to the same let el than that of 
suiting the narrower 
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Then came the tme solauofl, the discovery that alches 
of varyUDg *pan can all be made of the «ame height if 
they are formed by intersecting arcs of two orcles instead 
of being stmcb from a single centre , in other words 
if ther are made with pointed instead of scmiarcnlir 
heads The round arches of the transept aule are the 
last ot that form in the Cathedral, but which svas the 
&m of the n"w ii a more open qutstion 

The vault nbi of the north aisle of the nave resemble 
tho e of the tran.ept aisle in section, but the transver'c 
arches have pointed heads instead of the clnm«y stilted 
form The most easterly of these may be the first 
pomted arch in the building It is however, more 
probable that the new form was first adopted in buHding 
the arches of the tower The transept is so much narrower 
than th-" nas c that its two tower-arches north and sooth, 
could onU reach the level of the eastern and tvestern 
ones b\ bang made with pointed heads The builders 
would hardly have planned an oblong toivcr unless they 
had designed these arches from the first 

The south aisle of the nave was the last to be vaulted , 
the ribs are lighter are moulded into a pear shaped form 
and their surface is relieved with narrow bands called 
fille s We 'hall treat of mouldings in another chapter, 
but It may be said here that the moulded nbs of thu 
aisle pear shaped and filleted ate extremely good 
examples of the earlv dan of Gothic 

In the work oi the oeit generauon, in the vault of the 
Lady Chapel (r izio) and of the Chapter House (e I2i{>) 
the result of the introducuon cl the pomted arch ts at 
once cTident while the nbs have decreased in itie, 
they hate increased in number This development was 
mciiublerow thatacj number of archacouU be brought 
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to the same level irrespective of their span , so here? 
besides the diagonal and transverse nbs we have wall 
nbs to north and south, so that the tault rests upon 
SIX arches, and its thrusts are brought down to its foor 
angles bp means of twelve ribs springing in threes from 
the piers or vaulting shafts The baps of the Chapter 
House afford a particularly good illustration of the ad van 
tages arising from the elastic proportions of the pointed 
arch they are narrow oblongs and so the nail arches are 
acutelp pointed while the transverse arches arc obtuse, 
and the diagonals are semicircular , pet all rise to * 
common level in the crown of the vault 

Now that the ribs were becoming so thin it was not 
easp to mitre them at the vertices the norimen seem 
to have discovered this in building the vault of 
Ladp Chapel for in vaulting the Chapter House thep 
adopted the simpler plan of fftung them into a common 
tepstone or boss at their junct on in the crown of the 
vault 

The Gothic treatment of bosses serves admirablp to 
illustrate the true architectural principle of beautified 
construction as opposed to the false one of appbed 
ornament the boss is simplp a workman’s device to 
s mphfp his task but the artist worLman of earlj Gothic 
daps made It at the same time a means of beaut) fping the 
vault It knit together How art and science can be onited 
in architecture may be seen jn the bosses of tl e Chapter 
House or in the w onderful pendants of the choir, which 
are simply elongated bosses 

The next step vshieh u illustrated m the vault of the 
Latin Chape! was to connect the bosses at the crown* 
of the rib arches by means of short horizontal ribs called 
ridge-ribs so binding them all together bp a sort of 
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to the same Ie%el irrespective of their «pjn, 'o here, 
besides the diagonal and transverse ribs vve havewall- 
nbs to north and south, »o that the vault rests upon 
SIX arches, and its thrusts arc brought down to its four 
angles bp means of twelve ribs, springing in threes from 
the piers or vaulting shafts The faaps of the Chapter 
House aSord a panitularl) good lUustrauon of the advan- 
tages arising from the elastic proportions of the pointed 
arch thep are narrow oblongs, and so the wall arches arc 
acuteip pointed while the transverse arches are obtuse, 
and the dugonals arc semicircular , pet all n^e to a 
common level in the crown of the s aulr 

Now that the ribs were becoming so thin it was not 
eaip to mitre them at the v ertices the workmen seem 
to have discovered this in building the vault of the 
Ladp Chapel for in vaulting the Chapter House tbep 
adopted the simpler plan of fitting them into a common 
keystone or bo's ’ at their junction in the crown of the 
vault 

The Gothic treatment of bosses serves admirablp to 
illustrate the true architectural principle of beautified 
constmction as opposed to the faUe one of apphed 
ornament the boss is sunplp a workmans device to 
simphfp hi3 task but the artist w otLman of carlp Gothic 
daps made it at the same time a means of beautifpmgtfcc 
V ault It knit together How art and science can be united 
in architecture map be seen in the bosses of the Chapter 
House or in the wonderful pendants of the choir, which 
are <implp elongated bosses 

The next Step, which is Ulastrated in the vault of the 
Latin Chapel, was to connect the bosses at the crowns 
of the nb-arches bp means of short horizontal ribs called 
tidge-nbs, so binding them all together b> a tort of 
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continuous tej^tone Thus a further advance teas sog: 
gesied , It sv« to breaV up the thrusts of the vault stiB 
further bpmtrodnangintermediatenbs(tiercerons)spniig 
mg from the angla and rung to the ndge-nbs nudwaj 
between the vertices of th* mam arches as in the vault 
of the do stcrs and in Exeter College Chapel and the 
Gatewaj- of \Ierton, The final step «ecn m the vault 
of the choir was to bind all the ribs together b^ short 
horizontal braces called herces which were often so 
disposed e g m the roof of the Proscholmm as to 
produce star shaped patterns in the crown of the vault 
hence the term stellar vaolung for this kind of work 
The simplest type of herne vault is that under the 
\\ arden s Lodge at \Icrton. 

B7 the introduction of tiercerons and herne ribs the 
keleton became a network, iviih intenuces $0 small as 
to be bridged over with single Bat stones thus centiing 
except for the mam nbs became unnecessary ILo 
the vault was reduced in thickness to a mere shell 
exercising very 1 ttlc thrust and so piers arches and 
tanlting shafts could be made correspond ugly 1 ghter 
and with less cost for material It therefore became 
po sTjIc eten for the village builders to graufj them elves 
and their httlc society b> bu Iding a stone rtwf Bnt 
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they could put a %ault up,thej could not find mcam to 
keep It up, and so they abandoned the idea and made 
their high roofs of timber Meanwhile, in France, had 
thc} but knoa\ n it, the problem had been solved Opposite 
the points in the clear story walls where the thrusts 
of the tault were concentrated, the French architects 
built Solid masses of masonry outside the walls of the 
aulc , and, b) means of stone bars abov e the aisle roof, 
transmuted to these the thrusts of thc vault arches 
Thus, if the external buttresses were heaay enough to 
stand upright against the outavard thrusts transmitted 
bv thc flying buttresses the \ault would remain stable 
"d^the Stones crumbled from sheer deca) 
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beaouful fan tracery vaulting t^h^ch was interned at 
TewLesbury and perfected in tke doi ters of Gloucester 
(f I4£») Mo t of our local examples are of late date 
the earliest i» the vaulted pa age to All Souls Chapel 
(f 1440) and the finest is the vault of the stairway to 
Christ Church Hall built m 1640 
Hating thus briefly traced the development of sanUing 
from the groined roof of ^ Peter s crypt to the fan 
traceiied \ault of the Christ Church stairway uc most 
go back 10 our original twelfth century problem of how 
to poi c a stone roof on the clear story walls of an aisled 
naic \s \se hue seen one part of the problem had 
been solved before the end of the ceniurj when the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch had made it pos ible to vault 
an oblong bay as eas ly as a square one Before the end 
of the cemury too the bu Iders had realized that the 
stabihty of a lault depended not so much upon the 
general masa of the u all as upon the prosision of sufficient 
abutment at the points where its thrusts i ere corcentrated 
at the spring ng of the nb-arches These points there- 
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ison in a Bntiicss, and ai fiist milciial \%a 5 wasted in 
both these waj 9 

' lie early practice o! setting small buttresses in pairs 
?it the ingles of buildings, at the east ends of Ifil^y and 
Cowley Churches, for example soon gave way to the 
mote economical method of building one large buttress 
diigonally igainst the corner as in the south aisle of 
^ Miry Magdalene Soon, too, the thirteenth century 
builders realized that the thrusts of the roof passed 
gndually outwards and downwards, and so they increased 
tlic projection of their buttresses from the top downwards, 
t c they built them in dimimsbing stages frorn the 
ground to the roof In the first half of the ccntUiy the 
tops were made to slope into the wall at or below the 
line of the eaves but later on, as in Merton Choir 
(f 1297) they were earned above the wall and crc)wncd 
ivith a gablet This not only threw off the rairj^ but 
by Its vertical weight assisted the buttress to resist obhque 
thrusts The builders of the south aisle of S Mary 
Magdalene Church (e 1337)> appreciating this, loaded 
their buttresses with pinnacles The two examplts last 
mentioned illustrate once more the artist spmt in Cjothic 
work , the buttress m essence a mere inert lurnp of 
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material, and wliat is worse, he is stinting design 
tty one could cover a buttress with panels like those 
the Divinity School These buttresses were built to 
.pport the most ingenious vault yet seen in England, 
: m the world , yet they proclaim that the end of Gothic 
:t was in sight , they are covered with cheap ornament, 
id though science may clean your carpets for a pittince, 
leap art never has been nor ever wiU be 
When the Classic styles were revived the Roman 
nnciple of disguising abutment caused the buttress to 
e abandoned , thelast buttresses to be built in Oxford, 
ntil the revival of Gothic, were the huge ugly masses 
1 Exeter College Gardens, piled up against the Divinity 
ichool by Wren to support its walls against the weight 
if the books in the library above 


CHAPTER IV 

TUn ARCH 

The function of the arch is to carry weight, usually 
that of the mass of wall above an opening this weight, 
of course, exerts a vertical pressure but the arch transmits 
It to its supports obliquely, tending, like a bent spring, 
to foice them apart , they will only remam immovable 
when the vertical pull of gravitj on their raa<!s is stronger 
than the obbque thrust of the arch in other words the 
thrust of the arch is met by the inertia of a dead vtelgh^ 
which w termed the abutment of the arch The weight 
of the abutment u really set in balance against the weight 
carried by the arch • ® 

But if two equal arches meet at a common sprmging 
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as in 3 nave arcade or on tkc piert o/ a bridge, the tcnJenc/ 
of the one to push over lU support is nulbfied b/ the 
opposing thrust of the other, and the resultant of the 
two forces is a vertical pressure necdin„ no abutment, 
tic mast of the support at this point is therefore of do 
importance since it J as onlj to resist compre»» on In 
the nas e arcade of S Giles s Church for example the 
only points Mhcre abutment is needed are at the western 
springing of the w estern arch and the eastern spnngiug 
of the eastern one The thrust at the first point is talcn 
bjr the dead weight of the tower wall and tliat at the 
other by the wall of the chanccL This is the stmctnral 
purpose of the western tower where it does not cust, 
as in S Mary’s Church its place is taten by two mas-iyc 
buttresses 'et against the western wall in bne with the 
arcades The massive piers of central toivers arc similarly 
explained , they have not only to support the weight 
of the tower but to resist the thrusts of the arches that 
abut upon them tn which of course they are helped by 
lie dead lead sbo\£ them 

The arches of a bridge neutralize each other s thrusts 
where they meet upon the piers m mid stream , it is only 
upon the bants that they require abutment and this is 
afforded by the mass of roadway formmg the landward 
approach to the bridge 

In Roman and in Romanesque buildmgs down to the 
twelfth century the semicircular arch was employed it$ 
weakest pomt is its crown, i e the veiy point where the 
greatest weight falls upon it The pointed arch on the 
other hand is strongest at its vertex, and for this reason 
Was occasionally used by the ISormans very early m the 
twelfth century as being the superior weight carrier 

Much has been wntten about the * discovery * of the 
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pointed arch, which is often said to have been invented 
by the Gothic builders, or borrowed by them from the 
Saracens But it had been known and appreciated as 
a weight carrier long before, and indeed, like the semi- 
circular form, 13 probably prehistoric So long as the 
round arch served all their purposes the Romanesque 
builders preferred that form, perhaps because it was 
easier to construct (since the method was traditional), 
perhaps because they considered it more beautiful 
ccrtainlj it was the form of the great arch type, the heaven 
that encompassed all But pointed arches are bj no means 
uncommon in Norman work , they may be seen, for 
cvamplc, m the ornamental arcade on the south wall of 
S Peter’s Church (Fig 66), where their formation by 
intersecting semicircles is clearl) shown 

The builders of the late twelfth centut) no more 
discoicrcd the pointed arch than the Romans did the 
round one what they did discoicr was us application 
to the problems of vault construction ivuh which thej 
were faced, and which us elastic proportions enabled 
them to solve Once admitted into the lault, it spread 
to the rest of the building But the round arch persisted 
long after Norman times , it may be seen for instance, 
m the porch of Cuddesdon Church in a gateway of 
about 1300 The doonvays of that church, too, arc round 
arched though all theu details arc Early Gothic, and the 
tower arches of the same date are pointed 
The typical arch of the thirteenth century (r 1190- 
1270) 15 of the lancet form acutely pointed, and formed 
by the micrsection of two equal circles, each havin» 
us centre outside the circumference of the other Then** 
as windows increased m size the cquiUteral arch became 
general , u was formed by the intersection of two equal 
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circles the centre of each being in the circumference of 
the other (Euc I 3) This is the typical arch of 
‘Decorated’ leort (r U70-135O) though u was frc- 
qiicntl} used at cien period 
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m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and its curves 
dominate the tracery from about 1310 almost to the end 
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Of the century It «as one of the few Gothic forms that 
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flat-headed wndoirs of Smart Gothic, as seen in the OH 
Schools, IS but a short «tep This * gabled * arch is antitfi 
patcd in a curious fourteenth century wndow in the 
chancel at North Hinl'*er, and in a similar one in the 
transept chapel at Cumnor It should be said here th 3 t 
though the building system of the Middle Ages v^s 
essentially an arcuated one, )ct the lintel never entirely 
disappeared , the simplest ivay to roof a small opening 
IS to bridge u with a long stone and doors and windoi^ 
svere so treated at all periods In the south wall of Cowley 
Church (Fig 97) for instance ci cry window has a 
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of the arc! we pass on to consider the method of ns 
constTHCtion And here the application of what has been 
called the biological method to the studf of architecture 
the attempt to approach the subject rather from the 
scicnti&c than the artistic side mil lead to some interesting 
conclu ions c shall discos er for instance, that the 
bcautjr of the famons wc*t doonvav of Ifflcp resolts 
inentablj from the Romanesque method of arch building 
and IS not, like a picture or a statue a beautiful creation 
of a f ingle mind we shall find that the graceful clustered 
shafts of the Ladj Chapel is ere noi as used to be be! cicd 
suggested bj imn trunb or grouped pine-trees that 
thej sscre nerer in fact conceited as ideas by anr one 
but shaped themselves met tablj to a form best suited 
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1 Le Koman arch consisted of a single nog , its support 
mg pier was therefore a simple square or oblong prism 
(Fig 52) 13 ut the Romanesque and Gothic arches were 
built m rings each ring or order requiring its own proper 



support (Fig 53), moreover m vaulted buildings the ribs 
of the vault aLo came dow n to the p er and each needed 
its proper shaft from vrhich to spring Therefore the post 
Roman pier 1 ke the post Roman arch is composite is a 
combinationof grouped members each supporting auorder 
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of the arch or a rjb of the t ault The onl) ghernattte is a 
great circaUr pier supporting a\i the orders and nV s and in 
carlj Romanesque norl this form is not uncommon, since 
It nas eas) to construct But the truth loving Icutonic 
mind demanded a clear correspondence between the 
load and the earner, and in later vvorV each order m the 
irch has its proper support m the pier Oxford, however, 
cvcnm the twelfth centor), appears to have been strongly 
conservam e, dinging then asu did until the other day 
to older methods , so in the Cathedral we find all the 
orders of a recessed arch brought down to one large 
circular pier But in the next century logic prevailed 
even here and the composite structure of the arches of 
the Lady Chapel is acknowledged m the clustered columns 
of the supporting pier 

The later Norman builders sometimes emphasized t\ n 
correspondence by employ iHj, detached shafts to carry the 
orders of an arch 1 his practice suggested a means of 
increising the contrasts of light and shade by the use of 
shafts of a different stone The magmficent tower arch 
of Ifllcy owes much of us effect to the massive shifts 
of blicl marble that carry the orders 1 lie use of 
marble shafts became common in the next centutv in 
tie greater churches the poorer builders could not 
afford them, for the supply m England was practically 
limited to the marble of Purbecl and the cost of ttatispoit 
was too heavy The labour and expense of turning many 
separate columns made detached shafts the exception in 
parisli churches The only instance of the use of Purbeclc 
marble in Oxford is in the small slufts of Prior Sutton’s 
tomb m the Cathedral (r 1 300) Detached shafts of stone 
arc found in a few buildings but only m small arches as 
m^he south doorway of S Giles s By the end of the 
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thirteenth centurj builders cverjtiherc had become cen 
tent to do what had been done in il e piers of the Ladt 
Chapel and of S Pcier^, viz to carve engaged shafts on 
a centra! core 

fn parish churches at all periods the earlv economical 
plan, of maling a 'ingle 'implc pier canj all the orders 
of the larger ardics, was iJ egcncral rule Sudi pi"rs were 
citl er circular or heiagonal* until the fifteenth century 
when thev were usual Iv octagonal In HolJ^vcII Church 
the t hi nee nth-century piers of the south arcade, like 
those of S Giles s arc cvlmdrical tho'c of the fifteenth 
century on the north are octagonal m plan , *0 too are 
the late fourteenth centurj piers of Marj Magdalene 
and the fifteentli centurj ones of S Michael's But 
bj the fifteenth centurj er cn in village churches the 
builders had become 'uch kilful craftsmen that thev were 
usuallj able to make the form of their pier correspond 
to the orders rf the arch So alike m tie arches of 
Wjkeham in New College Chapel, and in those of tie 
village craftsmen at Evn'hatn, Becklej and Ewelme the 
orders of the arch rest upon corre=ponding members in 
the supporting pier W e may mourn the failing art in 
fifteenth century yyork, but yye haye to set against it the 
increase in construcuye 'cience This 1$ 'ecn as well in 
the mass of the piers as in their form The late fourteenth 
century piers at I$hp or Clifton Hampden for example 
do the same work as the tyyclfth century piers in the 
oppo ite aisles yvith half the expenditure of matenal 
The pier like the column has three parts the capital, 
shaft and ba e The capital is a bracket yyhtch, arcom 
modating its shape and size below to the pier and above 
to Its load, enables the former to carry the arch of a wall 
* Rarely octagnnal 
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mder than in its most ekmentaij «hape the 

capital tronld therefore be an inierted truncated cone 
But CO medja*Tal builder tronld hare been content to 
leave it thus , the arust «pint transformed tt into a grace- 
ful bell, «oincimies deco-ated with carved fohaee, some- 
times ringed about with mouldings 
The Romanesque builders, confronted With the ta.1: 
of mabng a pier 'uppo-t a lo^d wider tJian ii«eF, placed 
upon It a cube of stone equal in width to the thickness 
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of the arch, and rounded ofi the lower angle*, so pro- 
ducing the form Inown as the cushion capital This mar 
be seen in in simplest form in the crvpt of S Peter’s 
The frst step n its elaboration was the refining of its 
broad round faces bp groor cs like tho'e in a scallop-shell 
which increa'cd the play of light and shade, «o was 
produced the scallop capital seen in the south doonsas 
of Cowley Church The cushion capital was also orna 
mented wth rude figure-sculpture caned in relief Those 
of the sooth doorway at Iflej are world famous, and 
illuiiraie the dominating id*ai of the warlike age in which 
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\le) \%«c cut As Noimtn passes into Gotiue these 
semi barbaric ornamenis arc abandoned and c capital 
IS decorated unh leaf forms not apparently derued from 
anj specific phnt but suggested perhaps bj the acintl us 
leases of the Corinthian column 1 he capitals in the nase 
and choir of tl c Cathedral are very representatue of the 
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svor'k of this penod and the student sslo ssill go a little 
farther afield will hnd other good examples in the capitals 
of the nave arcades of Appleton Haseley and IsUp m 
doonsa)s at Holton and Cuddesdon and in the chancel 
arch of Elsfield The cap tals in Chesterton Church and 
some of those at Appleton si ou plainly the stages of 
esolution from the scalloped form of the tssejfth centur> 
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to iJ e foliaged capital of the thirteenth One pecnlwntp 
of this transition period ts the presence of a tolote of 
tightlj curled foliage at the angles of the capital, it is 
vcr) well illustrated at Ehfield 
Logic demanded that the load and its support should 
be clearlp diSerentiated, and so the line of contact betn een 
arch and capital is marlced by a member called the 
abacus In Romanesque work as in Roman the abacus 
is usually a square tile-lAe stone On the Continent this 
form was retained m Gothic work but in England after 
the Gothic style was firml) established the abacus was 
made circular Moremer though in Norman tsork its 
plan was sometimes round its upper edge was always 
squate But after the twelfth century nor only was the 
abacus circular in plan but its- edges were rounded off 
so that It showed no angles either in plan Or eletation 
(Tig 6''1 \n almost infall ble test for the work of the 
last quarter of the twelfth century is the presence of 
a square abacus on a capital decorated with foliage* 

The rounding of its uppermost member gate to the 
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leafage, but it is an abstract beauty, not a cop^ of a parti 
cular plant ’So natural leaf could so combine di« imilar 
qualiues — give strong support to the abacus and then, 
relaxing us stiffness tsreathe it round tvith. wind blown 
lightness As craftsmanship increased the workman tried 
his hand on natural foliage producing, for instance, the 
lorcly bosses of leafage — of oak, maple, sine in, and 
bryonj —seen on S Fndcswidc s shrine , but the frail 
leaves howei er beautiful, could not be made to ciprc«5 
support , instead of lendmg strength to the capital thej 
clung to it as parasites they were beautiful ornaments, 
not beautified construction. 
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Still, by the end of the thirteenth century the natural 
istic capital had eserj-where superseded the snff stalked 
type Though inferior m design to the latter it required 
great shll m its eTecuuon, and is therefore seldom seen 
in parish churches S Giles s S Peter s (Fig j,,) Hol| 
well (Fig sQ havesuff stalked foliage on the caps of their 
thirteenth century piers and shafts but no pan h church 
in or near Oxford could command the 'emces of workmen 
able to carve naturabstic capitals after the thirteenth 
century common men had to be content with mooldiags 
instead of leaf-camngs ^ 

* The moulded cap tal was always common esen in the th rteenth 
centurs as in the south arcade of Holywell the north arcade of 
S G les s and the chapel of S Peter s 
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Bm\d«s v.Uo co'ttld affoid rt, used tke natutaUsnc 
capital all through the fourteenth century But the 
carting steadily detenorated , the manellous leafage on 
S Fndcswndc’s shrine uas copied from leaies growing 
m Oxfordshire lanes m the summer of 1289 or there- 
ahouts , a hundred years later all such fidelity to nature 
had disappeared, comentional leaves were again in 
fashion, but this tunc not because strength as well as 
beauty was wanted m the foliage but because conven 
tional leaies were easier to cut The thirteenth century 
foliage had both beamv and structural expression , that 
of the fourteenth had the one without the other but 
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the foliage on fifteenth centuri capitals has neither it 
sticVs on the bell like a dead parasite as may be <ecn on 
examining the capitals in the Cathedral cloisters 
Though the characteristic Gothic capital is decorated 
with foliage the moulded capital was common at all 
pernds The deielopmcnt of Gothic mouldings will be 
considttcd in a liter chapter when n wnll be seen that 
a capital can be dated by the mouldings as certainly as bv 
the leafage It is here sufficient to say that the piers of the 
South arcade of Holynicll of the two arcades of S Gilc' s 
and of the chapel arches of S Peters hate moulded 
capitals of the thirteenth century the tower arches of 
Mcnon(Fie5 ayandeylardthciaulting shaftsofthelatm 
Chapel (I »g 36) hav e moulded capitals of the fourteenth , 
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and the picn of S Marj $ nare, and of the antc-ohape]* 
of Ivw College and All Souls $ho« on their capitals the 
characteristic mouldings of fifteenth centurj work It 
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will be seen in the examples last mentioned that the 
abacas of the fifteenth century is a concare-sided pol>'gon 
in plan, a circumstance which is alone suffic ent to dii 
Linguish a Late Gothic capital from tJ ose of earlier date 
In order ro lo ter the centre of gravitj in his scaffold n" 
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tUt modera builder plants his poles m tubs of cUj , so 
a mediaetal builder 'ought to give stability to his piers 
by setting them upon substantial bases of stone 
The ^o^^an piers, lihe the columns of the Done 
Order, were themselves so massive as to need little 
weighting at their feet The pier uas placed upon a 
square plinth and a bold roll moulding concealed the 
circular line of junction , in the angles left between the 
circle and the square a spur of ornament was often 
placed, especially m late worV In the transition period 
two plinths are superimposed and the roll moulding 
upon them is hollowed out to receive the pier so that a 
deep gioot e runs round the foot of the latter The base 
chatacicnzed by this channel is known as the water 
holding’ (Fig 6l) It IS well seen, m the Cathedral and 
in the buttress shafts at the east end of IfBcy Church 
The water holding hollow was retained in Gothic work 
well into the thirteenth century for instance in the bases 
of the piers in the south arcade of Holj'wel! Church 
(Iig 56), but the square pbnth did not long survive 
the square abacus Henceforw ard the plan of the base 
corrc<ponds more or less to that of the shaft 
As the pier grows thinner in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth ccntutics bases increase in size, and especially 
in height The fifteenth century bases to the piers of 
S Mary’s, for instance, arc four feet high Wooden 
scats w! ich before had been luxuries confined to the choir 
and chancel, were now introduced into the nave hiding 
from new the low bases of earlier day s So the bases now 
built were carried up abov c the seats at the level of which 
most of the mouldings were placed the lower courses 
b«ng left plain as m the piers of the nottfi arcades of 
S Mary Magdalene and Holywell The bases of the 
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former illustrate a common characteristic of tlte fiftecntli- 
^ centurytipe, their circumference is greatest not at the 
level of the floor as m earlier base but at the level of 
their lowest mouldings which are worked on a projecting 
course of ma«oniy oterhanging a plain pedestal The 
bases of tl e shafts (Fig 69) in the jambs of tl e doors and 
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windows jn Merton transepts ( 142^) and especially 

tliose in the north doom aj (F g So) are fine examples 
of the fifteenth century pedestal base 

The piers of the Lady Chapel in S Mary Magdalene 
Church have neither capitals nor bases and other examples 
of this illogical arrangement may occas onally be met 
with — ^for instance in the north arcade at Clifton Hamj>- 
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The Romans had roofed their more important bnildngs 
with groined vanltJ of s«ch maS'ive nrctjgth that their 
arches could canj upon their crowns a fat coTcnng of 
cement or flagstones, forming at once a roof and a terrace 
The amhiuon of mediacral builders was to boild, fwrr 
Roman'iTum, inth store ihronsrhout , but though at last 
they nvallcd the Roman in 'kdl, they never possessed his 
resources of material, and they were always obliged to 
protect the cxicmal face of their vaults bv a ina'l of tiles 
on a framework of rafters 

A few roofs do en't composed entirely of stone, that 
of the thirteenth century Alonrment Room at Afenon 
College IS an example , but that is not a vaulted roof, 
but «implv one in which a framework of «ronc rafters 
supports the flag- Even the Renaissance architects were 
usually content with wooden roofs — though wc hate 
small examples of tone in the domes of Queen’s College 
Gatetvay and /Ml Souls Cloisters , and the modern archi 
tcct, when called upon to budd a stone roof gcneralJv 
supports It upon iron girders as m the roof plavgrourJ 
of the South Oxford *chooL 

Since a timber covering must be consimctcd, whether 
a vault IS beneath it or not, it is obtious that the builders 
of pan«h churches had generally to be content with that 
part of the complete roof which kept out the weather, 
especially as this part was much the easier and cheaper 
to constma But it must be repeated that Gothic 
architecture s\as det eloped not m the pari*h churches 
but in the masons’ schools of abbevs and cathedrals , 
and that forms onginallv invenied m rebtion to vaulting 
problems were rapwd m parwh churches, even though 
these were unvauhed 

The function of the roof being to throsv of rain and 
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Steeply pitched roofs hoiie-ver, ire usunlly modem 
restorations of the original form , most of out existing 
ancient roofs are of the fifteenth century, built when the 
low four centred arch dominated the building The 
low pitched roofs then put up are not to be regarded 
as a mere fashion sigmficant of loiter ideals m their 
builders They arc certainly not so beautiful as the high 
gables and shal) slopes of earlier roofs with their long 
iidges cutting the skyline I kc a disunt mountain range 
but they arc to be explained and justified on const uctional 
grounds the case against the fifteenth century artist is 
clear enough without any ei idence from his roofs which 
like all Kis construction tells rather on the other side 
In the first place owing to an improved sjstem of 
roof drainage presently to be described the high pitch 
was nc longer a necessity and it was in accordance vnth 
all Gothic tradition to use no more material than was 
necessary labour uas lavished freely to beautify whu 
was useful but material \va$ never wasted for the mere 
sake of effect on the eye Long beams and rafters were 
scarce ind dear short ones common and cheaper more 
over their use reduced the superficial area of the roof 
liencL the fifteenth century preference for roofs of low 
pitch Where an old roof ha I to be Tcbuilt the argument 
from economy is still stronger \\ hen for instance the 
fifteenth century builders found it necessary to pull 
dowmthe high pitched Norman roof of S Peter s Church 
they must hive had plenty of sound t raber to use again* 
Beams and rafters decay most where they rest upon the 
walls and at their junction with each other i c at their 
ends, if the rotten ends are sawn off shorter lengths of 

soundw^od remain to beused again m a roof of lower pitch 
But tl ere is yet another rta^n for the flatness of Lite 

»■ L-* 
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Gotluc roofs The devclopnent of lead nt"e« tn the 
fifteenth centut) enabled the bull ler to cote' } 15 rafter 
mth *Hecti of that metal irstcad of But lead on 

a stccplj sloped rcxif ^TOlJd tear n'clf awap from its 
fastening! by us own weight and by its eipantioa and 
contraction m sun and frost Finally, svhile ruddj tiles 
and Iictencd shingles are picturesque in iheni'e{Te<, .nJ 
add to the charm of a building, a lead roof can cerer be 
beautiful, and on artistic grounds alone the builders were 
justified in riniing its pitch and hidng it frora ticiv br 
a decorated parapet running round 1 s C3ve= 

Mention of the parapet leads us to a consideration o' 
the svay m which the drainage of the roof was cFccted 
The System in general u'e in Norman and Early Gothic 
tunes was invented when the first roof was cons'racted 
in the world, and ii in u'c now in ere^ thatched barn 
and cottage It is the *iraple plan of dnppmg eaves 
In ord-T that the drippings shall not run down the walli 
and so m tunc destroy them the cares of the roof ar* 
atsj£‘ t»p 0/ tnr2^ s? zizZ the 

water shoots off and ‘inks into the ground some distance 
from the foot of the buildmg l-anrg walls and founda 
uons free from damp 

The early roof was therefore wader than the space it 
covered and so it rested, not immediately upon the wal! 
it»elf, but upon a projecting coiw'e of ma^^nry btult 
oat upon blocks of stone forming a row of bracicts fcnown 
as a corbel table The corbels, of course, were generally 
made an ornamental feamre as in the fine corbel 
table of S Peter s (Fig (£) , those of th- Cathedral eai-es 
{Fig 27) are plainer, and tho«e of ISey show that the 
Jvorman bm ders never completed thor wo t, nnee a 
carved face here and there indicates then intentjoa of 
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corbel fable ol S Peter’s cotv carries a i5/teeniIi-ceP*«J7 
parapet But the corbel table \sas usually dispensed with 
jn neiv nort, and parapet, putter, and roof nert corned 
by the top of the wall 

It JS possible that the nov plan of parapet and putter 
was suggested by the curtain walls of military fort'fica 
tions The top of the city svalls, which were buih 
rebuilt m the reign of Hcniy Ill.Xorms a terrace along 
svhich a watchman could walk, or on sshich archers could 
take post if the city were attacked A thm cumin wall 
loop-holed and embattled, built upon its outer edge, 
protected the defenders from the arrosvs of the enemy 
This may svell have suggested to the builders of Mefton 
the idea of a parapet safeguarding a narrow *pacc on fhe 
top of the wall, which should be at once a gutter und 
a path by which men could wall round the building for 
purposes of defence or for inspection and repair of the 
fabric There can be no doubt that the church builders 
of the Middle A^es built always with minified i IcaS of 
worship and war Fhcir iron bound doors with mas'uc 
locks and beam or bar from jamb to jamb arc alone a pr*H>f 
of this the narrow win lows of carlj iimt* high set m 
thcsvalls and the iron stanchions of later dajs I ivc the 
same 'tgntficance 1 he low er might be a landmark to 
fhc traveller in the pathless waste a home for the bclh 
and an abutment for the na\c arches but it was ^IfO 
a ffrtTc$s Sot the idlagers and wtth its narrow windmg 
«tair and unscalable faces it was an impregnable rcfitg* 
in lime of need The tower of S ^Ilcllacl i was at oflce 
a pan of tiic church and of the citv fortifications , tlwt 
of New College was both a muniment room and a basiion 
like Durham Cathedral even churcli tower was— 

Half church of God half canlc 
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The military value of a parapet must hai e had a good deal 
to do tvith us popularity Along the eaves of the low aisle 
roofs it %va» usually little more than an ornamental raii as 
in the fourteenth century «outh aisle of S Mary Magda 
lenc, but on more defensible buildings, and especially on 
towers it was always embattled for archery Of collide, 
the builders appreciated too, the beauty of a battlemeilted 
outbne one sign of failing artistic sense in late Gothic 
IS the introduction of diminutive battlements in all *ort5 
of incongruous situations as for instance, along the tfan 
soms of the large fifteenth century window of S Pctcr » 
The presence of decorauve battlements among theor®'® 
ments of the Martyrs Memorial is a similar ani?tic 
blunder, and is the less excusable because the artists of 
the original cro'ses were neier guilty of 'uch confusion 
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stones Mere added to *o maay o{ the coUeges for 
instance Jsctv College ^ra«ecose and Corpus the 
‘cock lofts' of Tnnit) show hem the donner window 
made rooms m a <pace which once had reallv been the 
roosting place of the ‘ cod beneath the thatch ’ In 
Flanders, where the woollen manufacture had brought 
a wealthy trading*class into existence house-bmlding had 
developed much earlier the curved gables in the eaves 
of Univer ity and Onel show the influence of Flemish 
domestic architecture on English builders 

In the scientcenth century the roof was often hipped 
1 e It SS35 made wathout gables sloping from its ridge 
to four eaves instead of two there is a good roof of this 
kind on the Alms houses in S Clement s built in the 
reign of Queen. \nne a common eightecntl ccniurj form 
was the Mansard roof invcnied by a Frenchman of that 
name it gate more head room in the attics the roof 
of the Radcbffe Infirmarj (I'^o) is a good example 
Upper stones in houses made stairs necessarj the 
upper floors in mediaeval building' w 1 ere tl ev existed 
c g in keeps and in church tower* were approaci cd by 
means of new el stains a> s narrow and wind ng in a piral 
or bj external steps I ke tho c that gw e acre's t a modern 
stable-loft such incotwetiient arrangements c uid sersc 
no longer and so the 'plcnd d Elizabethan and Jacobean 
stairca es came into etistcncc \t th s t me too the 
boards that formed tie floor of the upper storj were 
tudden from below by means of lath and plaster ce 1 ngs 
Thc'c at first were decoratwclv treated being d sided 
into panels like a fifteenth centun sault and cm ho seJ 
svith painted ornament in rel ef Uc hase nothing to 
compare with the ceil ng of the Combination Rciom of 
S Jol a t College Cambridge but tl ere is a fine FI ra 
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bcthan example at \U SouU and se\cntccnth century 
examples m houses m Hol)v-ell and Mag lalcn Street 
In Georgian dajs the plain «! itc\\asi ed ceilings of to daj 
became general and even lie caned timbers of earlier 
open roofs were I idden by them as may be seen at 
Wood Eaton and m the hall of Jc us College The open 
umber roof of Univcrsu) College Hall was hidden by 
a pbstcr abomination until 1904 when us original 
appearance was restored 

lllE SrJRE 

Before vve leave the subject of roofs somcti ing must be 
said of the one feature of mediaeval building construction 
in vvhicli material vv as u ed bviousl} and primarilj for tl c 
mere sake of producing an effect upon ihe c) c T he single 
Goth c luxury and that not a common one was the spire 
\nd even tl e spire had a construct onal origin and even 
a structural use its germ is to be found in the low pyramid 
tl at roofed the Norman tower hew of these remain 
but the tower roof of Dorchester \bbe) 1 a rcconstruc 
tion of the original form Raise the height of the square 
pyram d and ) ou have a spire in embryo But tl c faces of 
a square pyramid present four broad surfaces to tl c pressure 
of the wind more angles are necessary if the spire is to 
stand safely an octagonal pyramid on the square tower is 
obviously suggested That is the form of the Goth c spire 
It IS almost incomprchens ble that Oxford always 
di trustful of new notions should hav e produced w hat is 
often said to be the earliest spue in England Grafted 
on a building twenty y ears behind us time S Fndcswidc s 
spire IS so stumpy m its proportions that it must be 
regarded as an experiment us windows prove that 11 
belongs to the first half of the thirteenth century and 
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stones were added to man) oi sail^-ie jawoi 
instance, Nciv Qjllege, Brasenose, anJSwtJSOJ* 
*cocL lofts* of Trinit) show how the doriiq ttat 
made rooms in a space which once liad reall> c." 
roosting place of the ‘ cock beneath tlic thatch 
Flanders, where the woollen manufacture had bi 
a wealthy trading class into existence, house-buiIding ha^. 
developed much earlier , the curved gables m the eaves 
of Univer<ity and Onel sf ow the inilucrce of Flemish 
domestic architecture on English builders 

In the scsenteenth century the roof was often hipped, 
1C It was made without gable* sloping from its ridge 
to four eav es instead of nvo there is a good roof of this 
bind on the Alms houses in S Clement s bmli m the 
reign of Queen Anne a common eighteenth century form 
was the Mansard roof invented b) a Frenchman of that 
name , it gav e more head room in the attics , the roof 
of the Radchffe Infirmary ( 1770 ) is a good example 
Upper stones in houses made stairs necessary the 
upper Boors in mediaeval building* where thev existed 
e g in Leeps and in church towers w ere approached by 
means of newel-stairways narrow and winding in a spiral, 
or bj external steps liie those that give access to a modem 
stable loft such inconvenient arrangements could serve 
no longer, and so the 'plendid Elizabethan and Jacobean 
staircases came into existence At this tune too, the 
boards that formed the fioor of the upper stocy were 
hidden from below by means of lath and plaster ceilings 
These at first were decoratively treated being divided 
into panels hie a fifteenth century vault and cmbo*sed 
with pamted ornament in relief Ue have nothtog to 
compare with the ceihng of the Combination Room of 
S John’s College Cambndge but there is a fine Eliza 
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bcthin example at All Souls and se\cntccnth century 
examples m houses in Ilol^tvcll and Magdalen Street 
In Georgian days the plain whiten ashed ceilings of to day 
became general and e%en the cai%td timbers of eatUer 
open roofs ncre hidden by them, as may be seen at 
Hood Eaton and tn the hall of Jesus College The open 
timber roof of Unncrsiiy College Hall was hidden by 
a plaster abomination until 1904 svl en its original 
appearance was restored 

Flic SriRt 

Before ne leave the subject of roofs something must be 
sad of tic one fcaturcof mediaet al building construction 
in svhich material was used ob\ lously and primarily for the 
mere sake of producing an effect upon the cy c The single 
Gothic luxun and that not a common one was the spire 
\nd even the "pire ha 1 a construct onal origin and ci en 
a structural use its germ is to be found in the low pyramid 
that roofed the Norman tower Few of these remain 
but the tower roof of Dorchester \bbcy is a reconstruc 
tion of the oiigmal form Raise the height of the square 
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Of course, the builder- of 1265 did not foresee the 
precise form that was to crown their worh , but their 
great buttresses show that they were building towards 
a spire Moreover, the plainness of their work proves, 
not that they were planning a humble superstructure 
but precisely the opposite, the spire was to be their 
glory, and with consummate art they designed to heighten 
the beauty of the blossom by contrast with the stem from 
which It sprang It remained for later and less gifted 
architects to cover their buildings with ornament, and to 
produce as much monotony by its profusion as would 
liave marked its total absence Magdalen Tower, the 
most beautiful of Late Gothic buildings, is so because 
Its builders remembered what had been forgotten for 
1 century and lavished all their ornaments on its top 
most story 

We have said that the spire is not without structural 
purpose It serves to weight the tower as the pinnacle 
weights the buttress, and to help it in resisting the thrusts 
of arches But its great function is the artistic one of 
grouping around it all the parts of the building into one 
harmonious whole 

The pinnacles at the base of a thitteemh century spire 
likewise fulfil both constructional and artistic purposes 
They not only lead the eye to where the central shaft 
springs heavenward, but by their weight they deflect its 
thrusts m a vertical direction Further the spire is an 
octagonal pyramid supported by a square tower , hence, 
while four faces rest upon the tower walls the other four 
have to be earned by arched supports called squinches 
buih in us angles The pinnacles at these point? hide the 
junction and com ert tow cr and spire mto onecomposuion 
After the thirteenth century (when the advantages of the 
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pjtrapct in fic 1 taimj, repi rj I ad b«n appreciated) th » 
«a5 effected meant of a parapet round the base of the 
jpire and »« tl c p nnaclei were omitted The fifteenth 

century spire of Kidl ngtonis an example of the parapelteJ 

lypc that superseded the broach spires of the th rtcenth 
century 
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Till U\LL 

Tiir wall 1 as usually a double function it series as 
a screen cnclos nf, a roofed space and as a support for tl c 
roof Itself In Romanesque bu Idings every \rall fulfil 
both these functions but in the more h ghly organued 
Goth c construct on the walls are rcl eyed of weight 
and become th n screens of masonrj —or rather of glass and 
masonry for iitndows occupy a large part of their 
sorface the walls of the D nmty School for example 
may almost be sa d to be sheets of gla s \ building is 
more or less Goth c according to the degree in srhicJ 
the we ght beanng function is transferred from the wall 
lo the buttress the D inity School is therefore the best 
example of Gothic construction that Oxford pos esses 

The Romanesque wall was necessar ly thick and raa site 
O t ng to lack of skill in the workmen both masons and 
toolmakers it was built of rubble i e of unhewn stones 
In Saxon times squared stones were so d fficult to obta n 
that they were economized to the utmost «o in the 
comers of the buildings where they were necessary to 
form the right angled quoms the long squared stones 
are set uprght the shorter ones are laid honzontally 
between them and 'o is produced the long and hort 
vork seen in the angles of S Michael s tower (F g to) 
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In GoUk bnildings ihe tkcUness of tlie wall varies 
jnrer'^cly with the projection of tlie buttress Thirteenth 
century walls are still very massue containing so much 
material that they are usually of rubble though they may 
be faced with squared stones But, as the builders learned 
to trust the buttress less and less material was required, 
and so they were able to use squared stones throughout 
The fifteenth century wall even m humble churches is 
frequently of aslJar 

But squared stones arc expensive however economically 
they may be wstd and a cheap substitute was soon sought 
for It had been 'ought for and found yet carl er when 
even the mighty eastern empires and v\ ealthy Rome herself 
had eked out the supply of ashlar by rectangular slabs of 
baked clay 

But with the fall of Rome bnckmaking became a lost 
art The barbarians of Italy found an apparently inex 
baustible quarry of hewn stones m her temples and palaces 
tl ose of France and England fell back on rubble and 
then, as the demand for finer material revived bricks were 
re invented after a lapse of a thousarid years 

It was naturally in those flat districts where clay is 
common and stone rare that the builders were first 
druen to the re-dtscoa ery Bricks were made in Flanders 
in the thirteenth century and were used in the east of 
England before the end of that period In our own 
district where stone is plentiful we have few examples 
of early biickwoik the hospital at Ewelme built m 
1440 and the porch of Sutton Courtney Church a 
hundred years later are almost the only local illustra 
tions of the art before the increase of population made 
brick tie unuersal material for house building 1 say 
unncrsal because even build ngs apparently made of stone 
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arc jn m< dern tt'rtei cf mpo«J of bnci »wrh « 
faang of a»*)Ur llic butIJeri of KeWe CoIIeg*^ 
more lorcst, but ll eir «-orl unf irtunatcl/ 
to enforce the truth of the proterb 

An examination of carl^ bnekttort iht wt that, thocih 
the Lnghsh might be indebted to the rictnish for tie 
materul, ih<y jntented their oun method of u'lng it 
Jn riemith work all the coursci arc alike, each contxsting 
of bricks showing long and short faces altcrnatelt , m 
the carlj? English examples a course of bricks all showing 
a long face alternates lenicall) with another in which 
all tl c bricks show their narrosv ends , this arrangement 
IS therefore known as the English bond It is stronger 
than the Flemish bond but it went out of fasfoon m 
the seventeenth century, and was supeneded bj the 
riemish method still followed by the modern bncklajer* 
The companion art of tile-making cither survived the 
fall of Rome or was much sooner rediscovered , tiles 
were certainly made m Normandy before the Conquest 
They were used both m the roofs and in the flooring 
of mediaeval buildings in Oxford where the Stonesfield 
shingles were available we have stone roofs grey and old ’, 
bnt in the walls of village churches man) a bit of red 
roof tile u'ed to level up an uneven course of rubble 
indicates that the modern slate roof w as preceded by one 
of tiles The roof was so exposed to the elements that all 
otir ancient examples are of thick shingles but mediaeval 
floor tiles are common m most of our local churches 
They are usually about five inches square and one inch 

’ Since this was written I have seen Eoglsh bond id the 
brickwoik of the thirteenth-century B rniehof at The Hague and in 
other earl) Dutch examples Tl e truth probabtj is that the English 
retained the cplder method when the Dutch had abandoned it for 
the new 
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tiuck While the cliy waa still soft a pattern was stamped 
upon them, and the hollow thus formed w as inlaid ivith 
clay of anotlier colour , when the tile was dry it was 
glazed and bated, and the pattern became as imperishable 
as the tile itself There arc fine examples in the floor 
of Aferton College Library 

AVc have already seen how the mediaeval wall was 
protected from the disintegntmg action of the drip- 
pings from the roof , but further provision was made to 
ensure that raindrops blown against the face of the build 
ing should be prevented from trickling down into the 
foundations, or from depositing sediment on the glass of 
the wndows 

Round the head of each window a little ridge of stone 
juts out like an eyebrow — and indeed serves the same 
purpose at the level of the springing of the arch it is 
continued horizontally along the face of the wall and 
round the buitiesses rising into an arch again at the next 
window This projecting band is known as a string- 
course , that part of it which overarches the window 
head is called the hood mould and when as often 
Kappeus in fifteenth century buildings it forms a square 
frame over an arch (big 38) it is distingu shed as a label 
Prom Its function the string course is often described 
as the dnp stone but it is frequently found on inner 
walls where the term cannot properly be apphed 

This however suggests its second purpose, viz to act 
as a binding course strengthening and umfying the wall 
Its value in this respect is well seen at Iffley (Fig il), 
where the heavy strings round the budding recall the 
binding courses m the rubble waUs of Roman SilcKester 
and Perulamium But the string course is an element 
of beauty not less than of strength , it reheves tl e face 
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of the dead wall, and bj its strong liorizontil bne corrects 
the appearance of disproportionate height to which Gothic 
buddings are liable, giving them socnething of the majest) 
and breadth that marled the older system of Greece 

|T T ^ 

Fig 70 Norji \n String course (c 1 100) 
and Rome united ivith their own expression of soaring 
energy tt suggests ideals and aspirations controlled by 
sound sense in a n ell bahneed mind 

The Norman string course was aln ays heat'} In tillage 
churches it is usually a square projection with its lower 
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angle chamfeTed off (Fig 70) at Ifiley both upper and 
lower angles are so treated and the string forms a semi- 
Kexagpual projection at S Peter s the square string- 
course is carved into billets (Pig 66) In Late Norman 
work, as in the Cathcdnl tlie angles arc rounded off, not 
chamfered, sq that the string is semicircular in section 
and in the transition period it is pared away still further 
to lorm the keel ’ moulding (Fig yi) 

The next step, which marls the Early fJothtc .c 

M2 
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ll c ll iricenth centurr, n lo >r OLt the unJer »iie 
of tfc hilf rounj tn ll at it bcconn corcave te’ow 
c«~»e* aboie Thi» » an inproTenent aniitjc anJ coc 
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itTuctional the dark follow atrcrgthcm the Lne of the 
«rinif-ct>une anj the overhangtrg ‘ noje ’ better throws 
off the wet It t* well seen m the hood monlds of the 
lancet winJotrt of IPfer ard S Giles s Chorches 
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fn fouiteenth-ccntur) mouldings strong contras s arc 
asoided black and white giies place to grey shading 
So the undercut hollow is abandoned for the scroll 
moulding in which a large conrenty aborc orerhangs 
a smaller one below (Fig 73) theillustrauon will male 
further description nnnece< 5 aiy The tower arches of 
Merton hare the <cto11 moulding to their hood moulds 
In the fifteenth centnry the hoUow reappears again, but 
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\t IS now wide and shallow » the upper side of the string 
course is often fiat or but slightlj cur\ed The drip- 
stones over the windows of Magdalen Tower are goad 
examples of their type , similar hood moulds in the belfry 
Window s of Wood Eaton Church prove the tower to belong 
to the fifteenth century, though the writers of guide- 
booVs, judging only by the form of the tracery, usually 
declare it to be Decorated in style It may be said here, 
and it will be proved later, that the one safe guide to the 
date of an ancient building is to be found in the character 
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of Its mouldings The not ice is recommended to approach 
the study of mouldings by ohsemng the string courses 
of the various periods , each string-course is a single 
moulding typical of those which wnll afterwards be found 
in groups on arches and capitals The deep, dark canty 
of the thirteenth century, the scroll moulding of the 
fourteenth, and the shallow hollow of the fifteenth, once 
famiUanted m the dtip-stone, will be recognized at once 
m whatever combination they may subsequently be 
discovered ^ 

In many buildings, and espeaally in t 
to the fourteenth century, the string 
represented by the hood moulds of the 
terminates at the springing of the arch in 
corbel The east window (Fig 88) of 


course i$ only 
windows, and 
^ a small cajTed 
5 Giles’s Lady 
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Clupcl {<• ij6o) will icr»c jn jllmtritwjn, the 
$tone tertntnitiont itc exjmf'Jct of a. eorld rerj cfcjwc- 
tcrntic of the thirteenth ccniwr} , from a front Tteiv it 
rcicmWct 2 bu<He, ard a often called the buctlc'CorbeJ , 
but icen itJn\a)5 it ha the profile of a huiran face, acd 
therefore it a also Lnov%n ai the mail corbel 'lire hood 
mooIJi of the na>c archw of S Gilcs’i itop upon bosicj 
<f foliage, ihii form of c< rbel a often met with in 
thirteenth century wort, and grotc«joe camngt are aJ*o 
frequent 

After the thirteenth centuiy, carred heads arc tciy 
Common as terminations lo the dnp-stones of arches, 
frequcnilp a crowned head upon one side is balanced bjr 
a mitred one on the other, or by the head of a crowned 
svoman There can be no doubt that these were some- 
times portraits of conicntporarj sotercigns and bishops, 
e g thoscinthetranseptsof Merton (Hg 69), but since 
the faces of lungs and queens could seldom hare been 
familiar to the \ illage carrer, they mun usuallj hare been 
purely comcntional and imaginary To those svho Inow 
the fashion of the head-dress at diSercnt periods they 
often aSord v aluable cndence as to the date of a building, 
a still more valuable tcstimonr may be found by the 
student of heraldry id the shields of arms that arc often 
used in the fifteenth certtuiy instead of heads, a head 
may be imaginary not so an armorial bearing ^ 

In late work, when art was weary, these carved corbels 
arc seldom found , the hood mould turns at the springing 
of the arch as if to continue as a striog-coune and then 
stops abruptly In Tudor wort it often terminates «n 
a diamond shaped panel In the last years of eipmng 
Gothic, in the sixteenth century, the drip stone became 
• At least in the Shddle Ages 
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a phm square frimc o\er a square \Mnclow head as maj 
be seen m theavindoas’s o{ S John’s (Eig 96), and »n the 
early seaentcenth century fronts of Wadham, Oriel, and 
UniverMiy Colleges , at last u disappeared altogether, 
and Vwc (and the tMtadowt of the Old StKools (Eig 79) as 
innocent of hood moulds as those of tlac Classic buildings 
which were already superseding Gothic 

The drip stone aaas not the only device by which the 
mediaeval builder protected lais walls , experience taught 
him that water in his foundation was as dangerous as, 
if more subtle than fire in his roofs and he learned to 
take adequate precautions agamst both The massive 
walls of the Norman masons might defy the insidious 
attacks of damp but the more economical builders of later 
days raised their thin walls upon a basement of thicker 
masonry, and built a projecting course at the level of 
a few feet above the ground so that their foundations 
were completely safeguarded from any possibility of 
percolation from above How much protection was thus 
given to the foundations may be seen by any one who will 
glance at the basement course of iJmversity College , 
the projectmg coping has been eaten away with ram 
drops , yet all that is necessary to restore the wall to 
Its original soundness is to replace this decayed course 
with new stone , and m the present long vacation of 
1911, this has been done in a part of the building 
Basement mouldings which are most common when 
walls are thinnest le m the fifteenth century , should be 
compared with the pedestal base m the piers of the same 
period, the cotrespondence between the projectintr 
course and the overhanging moulding previously referred 
to IS very noticeable 

Artistically , the effect of a basement course is to g„e an 
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of the mndott s m blank, but the patt erns of late fifteenth- 
century panellmg are much less elaborate 
In Tudor times wooden wainscoung began to be used 
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Inowo as the linen pattern*, $o called fron its fana*d 
resemblance to the folds in 1 nen cloil Towards the 
end of the century wooden panelling came into fiJnoa 
in all large houses and ci cn m the churches , there is 
good Elizabethan panell ng at Cumnor for in tance. The 
panels of tbu date were *mall and square and were 
uncarred except for a mould ng at their edges 

Wooden wain coting remained in favour all throngh 
the serenteenth centniy but in the ceatux} foUoiving it 
gradually gave place to the nnv fashion of covenng inner 
walls with paper 


CHAPTER ITII 
THE DOORt\\\ 

The main doorway of a church i usually in the south 
wall, nudwav m the length of the nave or anle This 
doorwav a a rule, is brge and ornamental, and » usnally 
protected bv a porch When ii is in an ai le wall it is 
often of earlier date than the aisle it elf and bears endence 
of having been moved from its onginal po non and 
reinserted farther south when the arle was added the 
Gothic bmlders eem to have greatlr appreciated the 
fine Norman doorway of earlier tunto and we sometimes 
find one in a church from which ererv other vestige of 
Norman, work ha- been swept a vay ' 

In such a case an examination of the p ers of the chancel 
arch will «oni£linifs meal traces of Noiinan ongin though the 
stith tself oa be much later the unposts of tie chancei arch 
of b Peters 5) a e a case n point At “^ultoa Courtno 

the olJ \onnan chancel arch has b^n mo ed from its on'nnal 
pos t on to the souths <le of the na e At Holywell Ueadicgton 
and Forest Hill the efcaECel arcbea are alf that reoain to protr 
the Norman onpn of the buildings At RaiSey the font is the 
onlj vestige of Nonnan davs. 
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Ttc fsoman doorway now at the west end of S Et)E>e’s 
Clinrch has been moTcd again and again , its ongiMl 
position no man Inoweth , bat successive generations of 
builders had respected it for eight hundred years until 
It was mutilated in our own tunes 

Directly opposite the prinapal opening is another 
doorway in the north wall , this is usually smaller and 
plain in character ^ it seems frequently to haie been 
blocked up after the Reformation certainly it is the 
exception to find it tn use m village churches In the 
Middle Ages it was known as the deni s door — the north 
side of the churchyard was the deni s province no old 
graves will be found in its cold shades — it was opened 
during the baptism of infants for the convenience of the 
evil one, who was supposed to follow the unbaptizcd child 
to the very font and not to giv c up hope until it J ad 
been actually admitted into the safety of the fold then 
baffled he went out into the shadows by means of the 
door left open for the purpose 1 his door was also u*cd 
when the parishioner came to cliurch for the last time , 
the body entered by it and passed through the building 
to the graveyard on the south in token that the way 
to heaven lies tlirough the church 

In town churches where mediaeval arrangements have 
been altered to suit modern convemence both the doors 
may be equally used in some vilbgc churches e g Iffley, 
the north door has become the principal entrance since 
most of the village now lies on tl at side but that it was 
not so originally can be seen at once from a comparison 
between the elaborate ornament on the south door and the 
plain work of the northern one the position of the manor 
house points the same way 

Cf tl e north and soutl doortiavs at Loll Norman 
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The west doonvay n as the great ceremonial entrance 
only opened for processions or for the admission of 
d gmtaries of Church and State 
Besides the three entrances in the body of the church 
tl ere aras usually a small doonvay m the south avail of the 
chancel for the private use of the priests , the priest s 
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door m S Thomas $ Church (Fig 5I) is very interesting 
because it retains ts original romaork of the thirteenth 
ceaturj ^ 

The Norman doonvass were the chief glory of 
taaeUtl century architecture Their rccc'Scd orders 

• Tie iTonwort. o tie Jwr oJ Merton lUtl « also a f e 
esami le of a (ourteentl -eentur> sm tb s cntftsnein 1 p 
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ongiaally indented under tie stress of nide material and 
ruder appliance^, weic developed into such ornamental 
features that the later builders as at Iffle) (Tigs il and 
76) actual!/ thiclcened the loiter part of the wall «o as to 
get in an ettra order Two types of Borman doonvays 
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may be d sttnguiii cJ and bot/ are illustrated at fdley 
in one (Fig 1 1) the orders are continued round the arch 
and the s des of the opening in tl e other (Fig ”6) the 
order* of the arch arc stopped upon shafts in the jamb* 
rhe Norman doorway of S Peter s Church is of tl e first 
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arc among the finest examples of the century In the 
rcrpendicular period the door arch is almost alwar. *et 
in a square frame, and the triangular spaces m the comers 
between the arch and the label are filled tnth ^unl pands 
or shields of arms This is the form of the great gatwats 
m aU the older college buildings, tho^e of lu Sotd! 
(f 1440), S Johns (f 1437), and Braseno^e (r i,oq\ 
an^hc west doon«y of Magdalen Chapel are typi«?^’ 
^is form of doortvay, minus all its orname^, and 
with us arch so depressed that it was 
*P>ndnl3, remained in fashion until nearly th^end 

sesenteemheenturj The t>^e of doorway s«nmS 

Hall, for mstance or m the OlH C-i. 

(F.g 79) EhzaS 

Cl erv manor house thej visited 

or \\j all’s Gatewav CamerV, ^ * College 

doo™.p 

anj spla> or recessing of the lanbs the 


chapter I\ 

■HIE WINDOW 


* Vlh='' Xk' ’“S'd'"” ""<>)’ of a 
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same »tirJ in di^ercat pi rases , c g he is taught that It 
15 right to *aj' ‘Magwter pucnim docct’, but ‘Pnen a 
maguttis doccniur ’ before he learns anything of dcclcn 
*Jons and conjugations , that it, he learns the foreign 
language as he learned his mother tongue, empirically 
lly the older method the pupil began his study inth 
the laws of the structure of the language, with the con 
jugation of douo, and the declension of mngtster 

This iJ the scientific method , but «ciencc i» a bte 
growth in human intellecr, the empirical method is now 
considered the more suitable to infant minds, and the 
scientific to those more mature 

Until quite lately the Study of architecture proceeded 
upon a system analogous to the ‘ direct ’ method in the 
teaching of language, the student first learned to 
recogoae ‘ irards ’ and ‘ phrases ’ , and naturally the 
most obTioos and ereryday words were tiore to which 
his attention was earhest directed So the window, the 
most conspicuous feature in an ancient budding was the 
feature with which he made the acquaintance of archirec 
ture, and in all his subsequent study it was to the windows 
that he would first turn his attention in visiting a neiv 
budding 

Unfortunately for the method the student, as a rule 
nei er got beyond the vocabulary stage, net er proceeded 
to the study of relationships to what we have called the 
grammar of architecture ^ hlost students of history can 
give the approaamate date of a mediaeval door or window, 
but how many can gii e the etymology of us form ? can 
trace its relatioQjhips to budding science as a whole > 

A study in which there is no progress, which provides 

* There is the same danger besetting the new lanauase uach ne 
but that IS by the way 
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i& exercise lor the reasoning powers, is mere dilettantism, 
of no more value than the smattering of French phrases 
with which the ‘ higher grade school ’ child rejoices the 
heart of his innocent parent 
But I trust that it -will have been, clear to the reader 
from the first that the scientific method is the true 
approach to architecture, and that he will not be surprised 
to find a chapter on ivmdows at the end instead of at 
the beginning of this section of the book 
The window, though a very conspicuous and beautiful 
feature, is not one of the fundamentals of architecture , 
It IS a comparatively modern accessory and convcmcnce 
There were, and there are, no windows in primitive 
buildings in the bechii e hut of the Zulu or the conical 
wigwam of the Indian there were none in the temples 
of Egypt and Greece even in the buildings of luxurious 
Rome, mciie light entered from the doorway than from 
any other source, and open 'kylights were far more 
common than rvindows 

The vnndow (wind eye) as the first part of its name 
implies, seems to have had its origin in apertures pierced 
m the wall for the sake of ventilation such are found in 
the ruined temples of Egypt and Greece In Roman 
buildings they were so placed as to let m a certain amount 
of light as well as air , in the early Romanesque cliiirches 
they were still unghzcd, and admitted much more air 
than light , and it ivas not until Norman was passing into 
Gothic that the second syllable of the word became first 
in significance 

Windows may therefore be said to be a Gothic develop- 
ment , they arc one of the ideas inherited by the Gothic 
architects and developed by them from germ to perfect 
orgamsm 
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In discussing Saxon %\mdon’S and indeed Saxon nod>. 
in general one needs to walk ver7 wanly on ground that 
1$ yet far from firm It would be expected a pnon that 
these early windows tvould be very small and most of 
them are so being often cut through a single stone, 
even when the whole window is not So formed the round 
head is 'imply a semiarcle cut out of one stone and is 
therefore not a true arch but the heads of many Early 
Norman windows and ct en of small lancets were often 
formed in this way so that the method is no evidence 
of pre-Conquest wort Again not a few windows which 
arc generally supposed to belong to Saxon times arc fairfy 
large ULe those in S Michael s tower (Fig to) 

However it is no part of our present duty to go into 
a partully explored country the reader may be left to 
<0 oa hjs sccatiat I mil deep mtkjn safe Imtits 
by sapng that some of the windows in Saxon buildings 
had the characteristics of those in S Michael s tower 
Two tj-pcs are there represented belfry windows and 
others in which some semi translucent materia] conld be 
inserted to take at least the edge off the wind The 
first type forms one of the fesv unmistakable features 
that may always be ass gned to Saxon craftsmen The 
opening is not recessed but is cut square through the wall 
in the Roman manner the difficulties of so constructing 
a large arch are osereome bj substituting two small ones 
which meet in the middle on a common impost formed 
by a long stone ihat runs right through the wall and is 
earned by a stone post called a baluster shaft This scry 
characteristic shaft was made by turn ng in a lathe 
exaeth as the leg of a table is turned — indeed its rcsem 
blance to a stout table-leg is very marked 
Ue lave seen that the greater number of Saxon 
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ch’urchcs were rcbuiU after the Conquest » no doubt tbe 
old material was o<cd again, but there seems to have been 
so little caned sioncworl m the buildings that there ts 
•usually nothing by wl ich it can be identified as hating 
formed part of an earlier church The one exception 
IS the turned shaft, and these were often u«ed again 
bj the Norman builders One such shaft may be seen 
in a clear story window m the south transept of the 
Cathedral 

The lower mndows of S Michael’s tower probably 
icpresent the type that lighted the original natc and 
chancel The round arches of their heads arc clumsily 
formed of rubble the openings contract m the middle 
of the wall and waden out towards both its exterior and 
interior faces so that whether looked at from wnthin or 
from wnthout the mndows present a splayed ’ or funnel 
like opening Glass was not unknown in Saxon times, 
but it must hav c been extremely rate in parish churches 
A wooden frame on which parchment was stretched, or 
even a wooden or s'vtdtm lattice, was probably the usual 
light transmitting medium this was placed m the medial 
opening where it would be protected by the deep splay 
of the jambs 

One other type of ssandow opening though not 
represented in S Michaels was common in Saxon, 
buildings The head was gable-shaped formed by two 
long flat stones which met at an angle Small windows 
of this sort may often be seen in the walls of barns In 
the nave of Bicester Church there « a large triangulat- 
headed opening in the north wall which seems to have 
been the doorway of a Saxon church Tlie tower of 
Caversfield Church near Bicester ts certainly Saxon, with 
very characteristic windows ’ 
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Jsorman windows are better constrncted than »ny of 
those in S Michael $ totter their arch^ and jamfcs being 
formed of sqnared stones T} e glass is set near the outer 
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and wthout, but m an early mndow (Fig 82) at Sandfotd 
(f 1100) rude shafts are set m the jambs to carrj the outer 
order of the arch , twelfth century windotvs were often 
enriched in. this way , those m the west front at Iffley 
(Fig il) have shafts m the jafflbs outside, while those in 
S Peter’s Church (Figs 31 and 66) hate shafts both within 
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and without, ^ome of them elaborately caned In the 
windows of the north and south walls of Iffley and the 
chancel at Cassmgton the recessed orders liie those of 
the Iffley west dooma}, have no shafts but are enriched 
with caned chevrons or a bold semicircular moulding 
V comparison of the west windows of Iffley with those 
on the north and south will show that plain windows 
were often bndt in Late Norman work and are therefore 
no proof of date, Cassmgton windows arc \ery plain, 
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but the fact that the jambs are moulded proves that thq^ 
are late rn the stjle Late hormaa mrtdovw are usnalfy- 
long and narrow, approaching the lancet type in thetr 
proportions 

In the latter half of the tvielfth century circular 
windows were occasionally constructed in the western 
gables of churches (Fig ii) , that at ifflej is a modem 
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restoration but is believed to be faithful to the original 
design Hie cast end of the Cathedral chancel is also 
3 restoration (Fig 13) but is much more conjectural 
However ns wheel window with its radiating members 
wiU serve as an illustration of a beautiful tj pc that came 
into ciisiencc in the reign of Henry 11 

In the arcade of nierliCTng Norman arches in the south 
wafl of S Peter s Church (Rg 66) bnceti are forroed 
at each point of intersection In ihe tower at Sutton 
Courtney (Fig 84) lancets *0 prodneej are pierced and 
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'VNrtlun, where the group appear* as a single composition , 
but tf the east end is seen from the Canons’ Garden^ 
each o! the hte lancets appears as a separate window , 
dose mspttuon, however, teveaU even cxtccnall) t sug- 
gesuon, o{ uiuiy in. a tclievtng arch built into the wall 
^boi e the heads of the lights 
Every detail of the beautiful composition within will 
repay the m mutest study The mere ornaments wiH be 
examined later on, but the general scheme bj which 
five windows arc unified into a single whole calls for 
vnvwvcdiate notice U will be seen that the end is accom- 
plished bj means of shafts , these arc not placed in the 
jambs, but support an inner range of arches in the same 
plane with the imide face of the wall , it ts their umtj 
which gives umty to the whole window , thej give it 
besides such grace and bghtness that the gap in the 
mas ive wall becomes a prism of illuminated air 
Thi> beautiful arrangement marks most of the best 
lancet work , it may be seen in the w mdow s of S Giles’s 
north aisle, and in those of the Cathedral spire , it was 
never completely abandoned by Gothic architects even 
when they had dwtovcied a new method of * composing ’ 
a window, but it ceased to be common after the reign 
of Henry III 

The next step fonvard which was taken towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century seems to have been 
anticipated by the builders of S Giles s tovrer Ev en 
before the building of the north aisle, the tower makers 
had grouped two lancets together under one arched hood 
mould , but they had been annoyed by the blank space 
the heads of the lancets and the over arch, 
and so they pierced u with another small lancet In 
this they proved themselves pioneers , the aisle-builders 
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twcnt) years later accepted their soggestion and in one 
of thor lancet groups the) too pierced the space betw een 
thehood mould and Its pair of lancets Bat they improved 
apoti their modeh and instead of a third lancet t) ey made 
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J^OH, in tfcff s«a?Dd ^Barter of the thirteenth century, 
light was let in not by one beantifnl form of opening, 
bat b) a group of such Fiie history of tnadosvs for tic 
next hundred sears is the history of the inrenuon of 
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gcumutical {otms v.«ic U5cd tUctc itc tutecrtitng 
examples m the towers of nan\cll and Brize Norton 
Then the builder began to experiment in the «pacc 
between three lancets and their hood mould 

Here a single piercing wis not enough, the «p3cc 
must be filled bj a combination of apertures \\c 
find the 'oluiion of the problem m the east window of 
the Ladj Chapel of S Giles s (r 1263), three circular 
openings are pierced in the triangle between the heads of 
the lancets and the arch abotc I sav ‘ pierced ’ but as 
ihcj SO completely fill the space that there is no longer 
anj suggestion of walling in the 1 ead of the window it 
would be more true to sa) that in the loid abo\c the 
lights three rings of stone base been inserted \nd that 
js most probably the method bs which the window was 
formed , a large opening was cut and three bnecis 
with the circles abotc them were built up inside 11 of 
bats of stone That ccitamlv vs the method adopted in 
all windows after the middle of tl e thirteenth centurj 
It IS the converse of the lancet system of window com 
position there separate apertures are grruped to form 
one window here a single aperture c divided into 
variously shaped parts by means of a framework of store 
bars fitted into It ifwemav appH tc concrctcproccs'es 
the terms de<cnptwc of mental operations we might «av 
that the one method was sinthetic the other analwic 
in the progress of window making as m that of *aeccc" 
iliat is the natural order of tl mgs 


Tracery 


The combinations of openings m thehisdcfj-a 
form what is known as Tracery Thj 
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produced bj piercing the tvall hat e been called Plite^ 
tracery, pierced uacerr would perhaps be more esprc« 
sive The patterns formed by curv^ bars are tmaHy 
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Or one can tale a il orter journ« and rt it the north 
aasle of S Maty Ma^daJenc wJ ere Sir OiJhcrt ‘^coit lus 
reproduced the traceij of tho'e churef e« ^one people 
mar simtlarlp spare thcmschcr a journey to Northmoor 
bv studying tl c clear story ssindosys of the Cowler 
lathers’ Church sshcre a most interesting form of earh 
tracery (Fig 7y) has been copied bv Mr Bodies The 
wndows of the north choir aisle at Dorchester a e al-o 
rerj earlr eiamples of the nesv dei dopmenr 

But rot all windows of the age of U allace and Bruce 
were decorated voih tracery The single lancet ssith 
trcfoilcd head still held its own as at Siamon S John 
and many windows were Mmply divided into three liehts 
by plain mulLons without tracery the cast svindow of 
S Giles s and the south window of S Michael s (Fig 91) 
arc eiitnples of a compO'ition verj common in pan-h 
churches in the days of Inward I A y cij «imi3ar svindow 
may be Seen in the upper ston of S Man s tower 
(r i2*?o) but here the mulLons interlace in the head of 
the window V\ hen the heads of the bghts and the <pace> 
above them arc foliated with cu'ps as at Dorchester this 
simple design produces a ten beautiful window 

CHAPTER \ 

THE WIMXIW (covmtTi) 

Bcaxttifui. as are the w-mdows of \fenon the vigorous 
Gothic ’ mind was not ati 6ed with one ‘o’atioii of the 
problem , the geometric method of producing a perfect 
window was too easy it needed but to group geomemcal 
figures m yanous combination' and to 'dect the mo t 
beautiful that presented itself So now the artist builder 
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began to conceit c nc\v»ic*>igTis not ted I ) tl c stntplwT 
geometrical form* an I to plan imruate and *si\uo\is 
cuncs b) combining pans of mam urcl« Thus m 
the early ) cars of the fouttcenth tentut) a ntvs form < f 
tracen beautified the mndo \* formed of free flowing 
curves and hence known as the flowing* or cum 
linear t)pe the latter term tm ciitcd I y *^1 arpe hat 
become com cntmnal but of course gci metrical tracen 
It formed by cuned bnc ani cumlmear tracert b) 
gcoraetrical curses 

The mscntion of flowrog tracer) c mpktcd tl c umft 
cation of the parts of tl c window m the geometrical 
period the lights and the tractned head had been distinct 
portions now the mulhons flowed into the iraccrt and 
the ogee curt es m the heads of il e 1 ghts were continued 
m those of the design above It was tie discos cn (nr 
rather the re discover}) of the gee curve that brougl t 
the nc V tracery into being 

Our Oxford examples n il c I aim Chapel an I the 
north aisle of S Peter s are not among the earl cr or 
finer des gns to be found n Englan i thev probably 
belong to a date when the war with trance was beginning 
to fill the minds of Englishmen vvith ideas of plunder 
and sdf aggrand zement ill suited to the progress of art 
The most beautiful flowing tracery belongs to the regn 
of Edwaid II when it and geometrical tracery were used 
de by side as at Mvhon V* unev Ch pping Norton 
Broughton Mdeibury andBloxham have finer examples 
than any in Oxford itself ^ 


The beauty of a flower is gtexte t on tl e day before 
It withers The new method at fLcsc invented to produce 

Mandate the east windows 
of Carl le and Selby an 1 tl e est window it I otk 
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more intricate an i subtle cun« in t! e \ mdow tracery 
Ma» «ooi} rcizcd tip n aa a meins oi i>rodue}j}g a de«^n 
nithcut the hMur <{ concctttng if A reij gneefai 
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unduJatory curve marks all the flow ng tracery of tie 
fourteenth century and it had been nsed to prodace 
a de gn for a ttto Ight w ndow (F g 92) that was the 
most beaut ful itnall w ndow of the Middle Ages it is 
the form of tl e south est tvindow in S Peter s This 
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desicams no« uVen « a umt for aUrgc >%jndo%>, at»d ^ 

simpU repeated to form a pattern , so uas 

tppe of wndow (Frg <)%) seen in tlic acstn of Moton 



Fic 9^ M\r^ Magomenl (f ij3,) 

(f 1310) and the south aides of S Mar) Magdalene and 
S Aldate’s the ttacery is a mere network formed by the 
repetition of a single form, and is therefore known as 
reiicnlated tracery It marks the beginning of the end , 
It IS the first sj-mptom of paraljsis of the Gothic mind 
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Hhjt t/tcn fhill «c St) o( the petrified « I) bjijc-nef tfcat 
docs dutj for an can window in the modern church 
S Peter Ic Bailej * 

We 5a« that tracer) had its origin in the desire to 
beautify the forms of the openings by which the light 
was admitted in flowing tracer) this idea had been 
insensibly abandoned, it was no longer the openings on 
tshich the mind of the artist was centred but the curve 
and flow of the bars themsch cs B) the m ddlc of the 
century all regard for the form of the opemngs had been 
lost and wc have tracery Iile that m the west windms of 
S Mary Magdalene in which the bars twist and wTithe 
in the sinuous eunes of leaping flames while the openings 
bcnscen them are mere formless soids 

This was a grave and significant error It marls the 
breaking awa) from the great Gothic principle that the 
artistic design should expre s the purpose of the construe 
tion It means the sacrifice of o e to a fabc idea of beauty 
The structural functions of tracery arc to furnish opemngs 
which may be glazed to admit light to provide a frame 
for theglass and to gu e support to the arch of the window 
It IS at once obtious from an inspection of the example 
mentioned that the new flamboyant type of tracer) 
fulfilled satisfactorily none of these purposes Its reign 
was therefore very brief not because the architect 
repented him of his error but because he w as ceasing to 
be the master craftsman his snpretnac) over mediaeval 
art was being challenged by another artist, the glass 
maker and soon he was to be made servant where he had 
been master and the form of his wotL was to be dicuted 
to him by the requirements of the new industry 
\\ e have «poken of the walls as a pictorial Bible, the 
glass makers had for centuries been trying to emulate 
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the tracery and the \\ eight canjing bars in the tracery 
are the upnght mulbons faen% een the lights , these mtisr 
therefore be earned right np to the head of tie window 
to support the arch Then what became of the currcs 
and circles in the top of the wnndoiv ’ Obviously thar 
dav was over 

So reasoned the architect But the glass-maler armed 
at the same conclusion by a different line of reasoning 
He was able and anxious lo turn the ivindow into a picture 
but for the success of his composition it was essential 
that the irregularly shaped t ariously sized and diversely 
disposed openings should be modified to form a frameivork 
for the insertion of his figures Imagine the despair of 
an artist who was rcquir^ to fill the radiating sectors 
of a wheel wtndow with full length figures of the apostles 

Therefore in the nets work at Gloucester begun in 
1337, was esohed a new type of tracery m which neither 
the form of the aperture nor the curs es of the bars but 
the composition of the stained glass picture was the pre 
dominant mvtij Great windows fifteen or nventy feet 



THE WINDOW 

purpose i> to gi\e both in appearance and in reiUl)» 
coherence and strength to the framettorh 
Seen front tvithout the effect of this form of tracery is 
that of a stone gridiron As such it forms the gravamen 
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of RnsWiJ s charge degtneraev in the fifteenth century 
atchitcct but indeed he might as reasonably have 
arraigned the gridiron itself for not being a cutlet The 
truth is tl ai ss mdc \\ as in tl c modern sense now 
rteint the glan and not tl e framewoili tracciy, m the 
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true mean ng of tl e wor J ina) I e sa d to 1 a^e coTse to 
an end in tl e fourteenth century Ilencefon'ard window 
making ceases to bethcfrormccof ticarclitect le h« 



simp!} to provide a frame for the real window arti t 
In the tvindoivs of Kew College Chape! (Fig i6) and in 
every w ndow filled wath good glass no one notices the 
form of the stonework the more it challenges attention 
the less it befits its purpose as setting for the picture 
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It IS no>\ that the picture has been reft from the frame 
that the latter appears as a window, as a desipn for 
light openings no excuse can be made for it, but tt was 
never intended, and ought not to be fudged, as such ' 
hor fift) years and more the old dccplj rooted concep 
tioa of a window as a beautiful opening cau»cd the 
English builders to resist the example of Gloucester 1 he 
results of the Blacb Death and of the failure of the war, 
and the mental paraljsis of Church and Stale caused 
by the astounding demands of the labourcis for a Imng 
wage and an uncorrupr priesthood also checked the 
progress of architecture for a whole generation "^ct 
the trace of the new influence can be seen in short scrtical 
members inserted to strengthen the flowing tracery after 
the middle of the century , such indications of the coming 
change may be obsericd in one of the svindows of 
S Peter’s north aisle (Pig 94) m the Pccket windosv of 
the Lues Chapel, and in the curious tracer) of the two- 
light window in the south aisle of S Giles’s Church 
However when William of Wykeham planned his new 
college m 1380, his adoption throughout of the rcctangu 
lar type gave the coup de graei to curvilinear tracery 
In the next century Wykeham’s glass and tis con 
comitant grille came eserysvherc into fashion , hence the 
term Perpendicular is commonly used to denote the 
manner of fifteenth century work It is a happier term 
than many of those invented by the Gothic revivalists, 
since reel angularity is a well marked characteristic, not 
only of the windows but of the wall panels, the doorways, 
and most of the ornamental features as well 

' Even so, the louttecnili century tracery m the Sanctuary at 
Dordiestcr u tar uglier now that its gl iss is gone than the fraiikK ' 
confessed panels of the fifteenth ceniurj ' 
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CJUPTER \; 

Tllf \MM>0;\ (aNCLt-psi) 

■'iCH waJ jIic cntJiUMa^m for the rat pla s that ‘tnall 
cirlv wjrdott** were often puUcd out in orJcr that a 
bujJJing nJJfhi fci. lightened and beauitWed bv its znejns 
Htc Norman «mdotv» ttcre ihuJ sacrificed at Ifltt, 
including the circular «indtw non restored to its 
original form I f e shield of Pole impaling the roj-al 
arms m tJ e gla's of the «ouih west mndott suggests that 
these Windows date from the time of John de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk {t4fij-9t) «lo married Elizabeth of 
korL 

The. dcprojcd arches of the »wJr fi/ieenrh ceniurv 
windows gave '=0 little room in the head, that the builders 
were forced to make the tracerv encroach upon the space 
below, therefore in manj ciamplcs the windows of tl c 
Dmnitj School for instance (Fig 17) the large hghts 
do not n'e to the let el from which the arch <pnngs and 
mce the tracery descend, below that let cl it la sometimes 
spoken of as dropped tracers 

Thongh the «ronework of the window hai suffered as 
an artisiic conception \ei there reniams much to admire 
m the ccicnnfic di'position of the muUions e'peaally in 
the earlier w ork of the fifteenth centun The windows 
of Net\ College Chapel are good lUn trarions there arc 
'ab-arches in the tra ei^ to lessen the thru ts of the 
great containing arch and tlie thicknes, of the mnllions 
IS mcelv graduated acco ding to the ts eight of the burden 
thcF cam* tkar form also should be conipar«J with 
that of earlier mulliocs it will he «een that their diamond 
«haped section, narrow and deep gites a mixuimiin of 
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iutlace to wind prc«snrc with a masimtim of stttngth 
10 reswt It 

I shall have failed in jn) mam purpose if the reader 1 is 
not realized that dow n to the point at which w o hat c now 
armed tiicrc was a continuous progress in the construc- 
tion of eserj architectural detail In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries especially dctelopmcnt had been so 
regular that it is almost possible to distinguidi the worb 
of any decade from that of the corresponding period 
before and after But after 1400 there is a slow mg dow n 
change there must ha\c been, but it was so gradual as to 
be almost imperceptible — the years of growth were i scr 
Ihcrc IS for instance little in the form of a window if 
1410, b) which It can be dmmgmshed from one of 14^0 
The windows of b Marys arc a whole bundle I years 
later than those of New College but there is so little 
difference to show for that cemury lint one might be 
pardonedfor thinVingthcmcontcmporanious sothcbeltry 
stones of the towers of Magdalen and Merton differ in 
dateby more than half a century but it would nccl aicry 
expert critic to deebre from inspection which was the 
earlier Knowledge of construction alone after I400 ts 
insufficient to enable us to do more than assign a building 
to some date m the fifteenth century "lo date it more 
definitely we have to turn for help to other brand ts of 
archaeology and especially to heraldry to the study of 
which all serious students of architecture must cvcntuillj 
come For heraldry like architecture itself is one of 
the tongues of history and their stones are often com 
pleraentary — the one telling the date of a buddings the 
other the names of the budders And where as often 
in the fifteenth century, the architectural evidence is 
indefimte,some shield of arms carved m 4 boss or spandrel 
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or emBlazoned in a stained glass window, mil the date 
as well as suggest the founder , 

For a century, then the form of the window changed 
but little 

Then came the great earthqoaVe of the Reformation 
and when the blacL n ght of confusion and tweclagc 
was over the dawn rose upon a transformed world E'cry 
prospect was changed man had to adapt himself to a new 
mental environment 

It IS usually said of church organ zation and cl urcli 
architecture ahle that they tv ere hopelessly corrupt and 
degenerate in root jind brancli, and that nothing short 
of a cataclysm would have been sufficient to clear the 
ground for better things That question cannot be 
argued here But whatever may be thought of the 
Church It is certain that architecture never recovered 
from the blow religion Vvent out of it , it ceased to 
appeal to the spiritual part of man and materiahsm 
entered into it instead of desire for beauty it proclaims 
the desire for comfort and instead of the pride of the 
artist in his wort it reflects tlie pride of the pavmaster 
in his possessions its message is no longer rejoice with 
me but envy me 

As in the Middle Ages there had been but one type of 
window the church vnndow so after the Reformation 
there was one type the house window , it i» the dis 
tinguishing feature of the domestic Gothic ' which is 
the one architectural product of the following century 
\\ e have seen that all through the Gothic period ll ere 
was a steady improvement in the lighting of churches 
which may or may not have been accompanied by corre- 
sponding dev elopment in the outloot of men Bat at the 
date of tl e Reformation many of the older churches were 
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sti!! imufTaenil) lighted ilar ongmal windows 
and now that the JJible and tl c Senae Boot had teen 
put into the hands of the congregation such iti'^ijaetal 
darkne<s must be dis jpated hence the insertion of 
domestic windows in the walls of so manv of our old 
churches the/ were not needed in tJ e churches in 
Oxford Itself but Marston Cow lev \oke Wood Eaton 
Hinksev Binscy and manv other village churches in the 
near neghbourhood hate Re/ormatton windoics in 
their ancient walls 

Almost ever} college posscs es a wing or a block of 
rooms added at this time some colleges hie Uadham 
Jesus Unisersits and S John svere wholly built or 
rebuilt in the domesuc Gothic style the wmdow tf 
that period is therefore b> far the commonest Oxford 
tj-pe (Fig 96) There must be hundreds upon hundreds 
of examples all practically identical in the form of their 
1 ghts In the small private rooms a tsvo hght windosv 
IS usual just two oblong apertures divided by a mullion 
and framed in a plain square label in the large rooms 
a window is formed by combining six or eight hghts 
in a double row this form of window is intcnnediate 
benieea the great Perpend calar ivmdows and the modern 
glazed uelhs 

h»o one can see the Garden Front of S John s or the 
Fellows Buildings at Merton tvithout admitting ihat 
the Late Gothic builders did evohe a form of window 
perfecth suited to domestic requ rements it is when 
one sees it in a church that one feel that there is some- 
thing wrong about it UTiat that is becomes clear in 
the hght of the rather difficult parable of the man who 
had no sveddtng garment I find that the wnndow and 
the parable help to explain one snotber 
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The Jacxjhean btulders seem to hare felt that the digmtf 
ol the House of God demanded 3 nobler form of window 
than the domestic trpe and they made an effort to renre 
the arched and traceried opening Ift the umdoirs of 
^\adhaln Chapel thcj were so successful m imitating 
older dc igns that the wort can scarcch be disunguishcd 
from that of mo cenrunes before But where thcp tried 
to design forms of tracery for them Jcl res as in the 
chapels of Lincoln Lmser'ii}, and OneJ the results 
compare badly with the earlier wotl (Fig jg) 

In the examples guen a neiv form will be noticed 
in the tiacety — that of the cU pse The mediaetal 
workman ne er »ecms to hate roa lercd the dilEculties 
of clhpse construction It would hate helped him to 
a solution of the vaulting problem as may be *een bv 
an examinauor of the sham vault of S \nJrcw s but 
though this was realized ji was tried i nh in one or two 
buildineSa and was -win abandoned m faiour of the otl cr 
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of the Old Ashmolean built by reii in 1682 But these 
like the strange %vindowsm the belfry of All Saints Church 
(Fig 22) are so etceptional that they must be regarded 
rati er as rciivals than survivals as atavisms produced by 
the effect q{ a Gothic envitonment on the mind of the 
builder 

With the nse of the professional architect in the person 
of Inigo ]ones the Gothic building with Classic details 
gave way to the purely Classic type But since the ancients 
had but feiv and small openings for light m the svalls 
and had therefore left no models the Renaissance archi 
tects were forced to invent a form of svindow in harmony 
with the Classic styles This was done by the earliest 
of them Palladio and his school of the Italian Renaissance 
indthcresulis formed the models of tbeBnglisb arcbiiects 
There ire two types of Palladian windows one having 
an arched the other a lintelled head Both are so 
plain that only a s] ort description will be neecssarj 
1 hey ate simply sq^uare or arched openings cut straight 
tfirough the wall without any spUy or recuses m the 
lambs 

In the arched window the keystone in the crown is 
usually d sungu shed by carving and by being made 
to project beyond the other voussoirs of the arch the 
windows of the Sheldonian Theatre (Fig 5) are good 
examples The square-headed type has sometimes a low 
stone pediment projecting over it as m the windows of 
tl c Old Ashmolean The east front of orcester College 
built in the latter half of the eighteenth century shows 
a ct mbmat ion of the two types a central arched opening 
u nanlcd by tu o square-headei ones the result vs some 
times known as a Venetian window Those m the end 
walls of CKt St Chutcb I ibiary are fine examples 
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of tht CongrtgaUonaf ChiFcl. an^l \ encuan Gothic m 
those of the Museum 

But the t)Tical modern tundow it tl c <tiu4rt hole in 
the wall, through whiih most of us looL out on the world 
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With tins chapter we bring to a clo'c the long anjjjsis 
of mediaeval budding consiruction tbit forms the 
pimcipal section of the booV It is possible that some 
readers will hate found the ct ntlu ions suggested t>\ the 
eiolutionar) method at lanancc with their precontcitcd 
notions of the origins of arth ttctural f< rnis the} nii} 
object that m our search for reason in architecture we 
hast ovcilooVed the symbohcal meaning which n com 
monlj supposed to be hihlen in the details of a medlactal 
church The truth is that the stmbolism nsualU read 
into features of Gothic architecture has no real etmence , 

It IS purely imaginary and sometimes fantastic to the point 
of absutditt Symbolism tl ere is or rather an inward 
and spiritual meaning beneath the outward forms but 
vt Ues too deep for the dabbkr conscious symbolism 
does not exist at all m Gothic construction for the forms 
of the fundamental parts (fa building are goicrnccl bj 
theu inter relations and not bv caprice it is because 
architectural details arc so often studied m isolation that 
misconceptions ante and ate perpetuated It probably 
netet entered the mind of the designer of the Cathedral 
that the plan of his church was that of the Cro's, upon 
which the world was redeemed ^ to him it was the most 
* Moreoicr tl e Lross of Caharj was prof .ibly 4 Tau 
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tion ts the Sj nchronization between the introduction o{ 
ihe oinainent and the death o{ the queen But f<ist he 
erg9 fropUr hoe will alwa)S be sound logic for «ome 
people, for instance, it u usual for guide-books to 
dcicnbe the cro«s legged effigies of thirteenth centur) 
knights (of which there arc fine eiamples at Dorchester 
and Haseley) as the memonals of Crusaders , some in 
gcnious writers mil even declare from the position of 
the knees the number of Crusades in which the deceased 
took part The remarks sometimes made m front of one 
of these tombs must almost make the occupant chuckle 
in his stone coffin The truth is that ill thirteenth 
century kmghts were icpresemcd mth legs flexed and 
crossed the right shoulder thrust forward the hand in 
ihe act of drawing or perhaps sheathing the sword, 
n was an artistic pose’ that threw into prominence 
the massive limbs of the warrior and show ed to adv antage 
the contours of his muscles hen lO the fourteenth 
century the flexible chain mail gave place to plate armour 
a Stiffcr pose became necessary and so the effigies of later 
date he flat upon their backs to cross the feet would 
have been an artistic blunder 

Imagmauon is a good servant but a bad master there 
is ^cope enough for its exercise m the study of mediaeval 
architecture, but it becomes ridiculous when it lightly 
reads the notions of a soplusticated age into the systems 
of a simpler people That is the besetting sin even of 
learned historians but it is fatal to the right compre- 
hension of the spirit of the past 
How imagmation coutioUed by reason and knowledge 
<^an see through the stones of a building into the mind 
soul of the builder may be read in the famous chapter 
On the Katute of Gothic ’ in the Ztoms of I nice 
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But that u the imagination of the trained reasoned *’*’* 
the fancj of the irre-ponsible ttifler Let me lUu tratc 
theconira t between a fanafnl and a «cientific explain®® 
of a sirocuzfs} detail bi an eiacipje drawn from the 
of orgamc life Fancj explains the curion I7 shaped 
mandibles of the crossbill bj the legend that it« ancestor 
perched upon the Sacred Cro s and tisisted it beat to 
avainendeatourtodrawoutihenails Science ob cnin*’ 
not one fact alone but drasving its •'low conclu on from 
many patient observation? relates the fprm of the beat 
to the food of the bird and explains that the crO* cJ 
mandibles arc exactlj- fitted for breaking open thtf ht 
cones upon the seeds of svhich the bird depends for food 
hich explanation best reveab the mfimie mind of Him 
ssho in wislom made all things ’ "No one J supj'O e 
would now regard the old legend as more than a poeOcal 
fancj but mv point n that theories just as fanciful sull 
hold the ground in the itudp of architecture tnwIeaJmg 
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of the concrete t)pe mtutallj prtd< minatcs , as cttthza 
tioa advances the abstract forms tend more to be 
preferrea Thus Romanesque architecture like Assyrian 
and Egjptian 1$ mainly ornamented \Mth rude cart- 
ings , while m Gothic as in Grecl wxirl mouldings arc 
numerous and taticd 

Of Saxon ornament u e knots but little , probablj 
because there was very little of it, and certainly because 
still less has survived Our only important relic of Saxon 
architecture is the gaunt and gloomy stronghold of 
S Michaels and of its solitary moulding t\e shall pre- 
sently speak but an attempt has been made to suggest 
that the choir of the Cathedral is substantially a pre 
Conquest build ng and as the principal ev idence adduced 
IS derived from the ornaments of the capitals vve will 
make brief reference to examples of Saxon decorative 
carving outside our ovvn district 
In the church porch at \^ antage is a fragment of stone 
that once formed part of a churchyard cross It is covered 
with a curious incised pattern of interlacing circles , 
smular carving on crosses known to belong to Saxon 
times in the Durham Museum and in other places 
in the north of England prove it to be Saxon work 
But almost identical patterns on fragments of British 
pottery and on bronze shields and armlets suggest that 
this form of ornament was derived from Celtic sources 
It thus forms a strong argument for the theory of the 
survival of a considerable Celtic element in England 
especially as its examples are most numerous m those 
distnas that were latest subdued when the first fury 
of conquest had abated 

Now on some of the capitals of the Cathedral piers 
and particularly on that of the middle pier on tl e north 
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\ilbgc church that he Jiad vowed to build if the *a>nt5 
granted him a safe home-coming And the village c/aft*" 
man rejoiced mth him and especially over the new ^0®^ 
the chisel which 'hould maie pos ible tJie execution of 
more delicate and complicated de<ign5 


Fig 9g Chevron Orna’mem 


What tliose designs were can be seen best on the door 
ways of I ffley which form practically a complete dictionaij 
of Norman ornasaem The most striJcmg featare' the 
signs of the Xodiac on the western doorway the Centaur 
and the RIcnnaid on the southern the leaf scrolls and 



the foliage generally are Greek m conception, but the 
treatment and execution are thoroughly name The 
beak heads on the west found also on the doorways of 
S Peters and S Lbbes are very characteristic of Late 
fvorman ornament Of their origin little is known They 
have been said to symbobze evil spirits waiting at the 
threshold to pluck away the good seed from the hearts 
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of those leaving the building' Hut this supposition is 
not very comphmentarj to tlic dignitaries of the Church 
for whom alone the west doonvaj was opened ' 

The more conventional enrichments mav be pirticu 
urtted but tie illustrations render unnecessary any 



description The chevron or zigzag is the most tvpigal 
ormment of the Norman style it was probably derived 
rom Roman work, but us ultimate origin is prehistoric 
it IS found on the pottery of neolithic man It was tl e 
ast Norman ornament to be abandoned by the Gothic 
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builders and a very deeply under cut form of cl evron 
ulustrated in the w est doorway of Cudde don Cl urch is 
one of the marks of the latest irans tional stage 
The Nail head a small square pyramid also Sur^.y j 
tn Gothic work but change I and beautified by tk 
chisel into the shape of four leaves forming what * 
‘ Malt xiu 4 and 19 

Q-» 
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2S the dog tooth ornament this is a marL of the earliest 
Gothic (e li 8 o 1220) and maj be een on the font of 
S Giles s Church and in the mould ngs of the windows 
of the Chapter Hou e 

T 1 e pellets of the north door of ISey the billets of 
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‘•uggest ng a po^stlc or gin rx he wetlgc ornament (cf Fn, ) 

the ^uthera nnng-covr e of S Peters (F g 66} anJ 
the ub qu tons chevron though they d appeared from 
architecture afier the iwejfjh century ere rcta ned in 
heraldry a charges upon sh elds the arms of the Oxford 
sh e Cionnen forms ance show ten L llcts those of the 
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It should be understood that, though Norman orna 
meats maj be classified under the tjpes mentioned, the 
execution ol the loim t aiics tsith each example It must 
be obaious that the carting on the ifflej doomajs for 
instance, nas never done from a detailed drawing, bat 
from the workman s interpretation of a rough sketch, 
probablj even from his own rude design So it is full 
of imperfections, like a child s drawing , but withal it is 
artists’ work the brain that conceived it moved the hand 
that shaped it forth Just as a child’s own expression of 
his idea of 3 cow is more interesting than hi$ copied 
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drawing of one so the Norman carving of Iffley and 
S Peter’s charms by the v cry originality of its faults 
Norman mouldings are much less varied than the 
enrichments of the stjle, the earliest which remained 
to the end the commonest merely consists of a square 
projection the low er edge of which is chamfered off below 
a natiow grooTC or quirk (Fig 70) This is the abacus 
moulding on every Norman capital and impost it u 
Cut upon the imposts of the arches in the belfr> windows 
of S Michael’s and affords clear proof that the work 
was done under Norman influence 1 e at the earliest 
shortly before the Conquest 
In late work a bold semicircular bead or torus ^ is 
* A! o called a bo vtell boutel or boitell 
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commonest moulding , it is cut upon the outer orders 
of the arch in live Chapter Hou^e doorway, and upon th« 
arches in the choir m the Cathedra] TJ is moulding 
ti as retained in the string-courses of plain Early Gothic 
buildings but before tie end of the twelfth centon 
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oi Oie soniK doonNi) at Us'«Un ^v.^X 'lie lowcr- 
aichcsat Cumnor and Cuaac^aon, are c'rccUem etamiplcJ 
ot tlws date j 

The ihirtCtMh cctnvir> builders proceeded to cut *ttU 
deeper into the under side ol the botMtU so pioduciUj; 
the deep hollows that distinguish theXarlv Gothic mou\d 
mgs illustrated in the arches of the Lads Chapel and ihc 
Cl iptw «ou c of Christ Church Mouldings ate a much 
more important feature in Gothic than iti Norman v»otlt» 
and enrichments are corrcspondmglv fcocr The dog- 



Fig lo; riLLETS 

tooth ornament ilreadv referred lo is bj far the com- 
monest ennehment of Early Gothic uork it is used 
profusely m the hollows of the mouldings of the Chapter 
H use It went out of fashion after the middle of the 
thrtecnih centurv and us place was taVen by the ball- 
ftower otniment (Fig io6) which is the eharacteiistic 
ennehment of hollow mouldings in the Edwardian period 
It is often said to be denied from the pomegranate but 
u bears a much sticmger resemblance to the globular 
bclU on the trappings of pdgnms moles represented 
to-day on the martingale of the cab horse 

V coutemporar^ but less commou euiKhmeat w a four 
leav cd flower soraethiug like the clematis It may be seen 
on the tidge-ribs of the Lai in Chapd in doorway s at Dor- 
chester (Fig -8) and in a beautiful doom ay at Bampton, 
where it is used m combination with the ball flower 
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The monlings of the mid Gothic period are cot «« 
deeply cut as tho e of tlie Lancet stage the hollows ate 
wider and shallots er and the conrex surfaces «eldoni 
show more than a quarter of the curte of a circle, if 
a bow tell occurs its face js divided into segments br fillet* 
little projecting Pat topped ndges vert characteristic of 
the mouldings of the Early Engh h and early Decorated 
periods (Fig lo'*) The commonest moulding of the 
mid Gothic stage is known as the scroll (Fig Pj) because its 
section bears -omc resemblance to that of a rolled parcl 
ment cut transyersels it will be ca Uj recognized in the 
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resalt was that the fifteenth ccnturj builders forgot that 
foliage had eier been constructional and having no 
enthusiasm for natural forms, produced th^ useless, lifele» 
carting of the capitals m the Cathedral cloisters The 
foliage of the fifteenth ccnturr partakes of the square- 
ness that marks all the other details , hfele sac«» folloivs 
as a matter of course — the nght angle is not found n 
lit mg matter All the plant forms of this pcnod arc 
cont entionallp treated, but in the earl/ ttork of the 
ccntui/ It IS usuallj possible to idcntifj the natural leaf 
that furnished the ba«c of the design Thus on the 
larirc tomb in the Lady Charcl *ometiraes fbut errare- 



Fig ti2 SEoaiA S Marys{c 1488) 

but m the Edwardian period they are used profusely 
the canopies of tombs and sedilia and on the ho d** 
moulds of arches there can be few examples as beautif 1 
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as those carved on the canopies o£ the sedilii in Mctlon 
College Chapel. Unlilc the other leaf-forms of the jr-ii' 
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and the Divinity School bristle tvith crodcets, but, like 
the rest oj the leaf carving of their date, they are very 
poorly cut 

The ornaments of the Renaissance period need little 
notice here, since they are almost all derived from the 
^reck and Roman Orders already described 
Gothic mouldings perished with the other ornaments 
ot the style m the sixteenth century They flickered 
into e again m Oxford under the influence of the 
i^audian revival, and those of the gateivays of University 
allege compare favourably with work of the fifteenth 
ranlwp gateway of the Schools Quad- 

m«.ii ”3) also shows very int cresting rervivalof Gothic 

nwUinp, ^ 

n,!T mouldings of the thirteenth century 

' nrteenth century builder would have earned 
nntinuously round the doorway , he would have 
^Pped tliem upon shafts in the jambs, to the great 

improvement of the design * 

, ®tildmgs persisted upon the mulhons to the last or 
m there was but one type m universal 

he mullion was square in section and had four 
qiiartCT rounds cut upon it ivith wide fillets between them 
® otluc mullion had been formed to resist wind 
pressure, and had therefore been made lozenge-shaped 
in icciion and with concave faces But the mulhons of 
Seventeenth century flat headed windows had to carry 
* Intel, and hence they were necessarily stouter, and were 
given a square form wuth convex mouldings, as in the 
I'lndows of Umversuy and Oriel Colleges and those of 
Ino Jacobean houses in Holywell Street, c g No 15 
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« was almost ,m repudiated or forged, but 
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the^ '^he great closed helm 
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(jurcoats) upon which the devices on their shields were 
reproduced m cmbroidtrj Hence shields of arms 
began to be Inown also as ‘coats of arms’, and their 
devices as ‘ coat armour ’ 

But the most interesting traces of the influence of the 
Crusades in armory are to be found in the cognizances 
adopted by individual Crusaders and borne still upon the 
shudds of thar descendants ^ 

AU markings upon a shield are tnown as ‘ charges 
Setting aside the primitive totem marts, the earbesi 
charges (though this is still a disputed matter) appear to 
be deriv ed from the structural features of the shield the 
stiffening nm, the transverse longitudinal diagonal or 
crossed braces bv which its form was strengthened an 
the brazen studs and bosses by which its bull s hide fare 
was protected The first inventors of armorial devices 
seem to have distinguished their shields by selecting 
certain of these structural details and accentuating them 
by defining them in one colour upon the face of a shiel 
painted in another Thus the ancestor of the HarcourlS 
was known by the two golden bars upon the red field o 
his shield’s surface the arms of Balliol College still show 
the red shield of their founder charged with a rito n 
silver the parti coloured chevrons of Merton arc prc" 
served in the arms of his college the diagonal brace 
(bend) painted in black upon a silver shield by the ancestor 
of Radcliffe may be seen m the hall of University College, 
and the signboard of the Chney Arms ’ shows two suw 
braces painted in blue upon a gold field, representing the 
shield of the D Oilgi’s founders and patrons of Osney 
Abbey 

These structurally derived charges are «o common that 
they are known as the ordinaries ’ of armory hencv er 
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thev appear upon a shield ivith otlicr charges they are 
always mentioned first in describing it They wO'® 
necessarily so lew that their combinations were *Mn 
exhausted and new charges had to be 'ought for The*c 
were found bjrihe Crusaders in forms which would serre 
at once to distinguish their shields and to preserve X e 
memory of their pious enterprise So the lion, dsvehtf 
in southern and eastern deserts appeared m the west an 
north upon the shields of the lings of England an 
Scotland \^Tlb3m the Lion painted a red rampant lion 
on his golden shield Cocur de Lion pamted two golden 
lions in the same attitude upon a red shield but subse- 
quently increased their number to three and bore them 
passant ’ as we now see them Lions in various numbers 
attitudes and colours were adopted as charges by many 
of the barons of estern Europe Lions’ heads and lions 
paws were selected by others 

The leathern water bottles earned by the Crusaders 
on their marches were also cho'en as charge^ , there arc 
still several mn signs near Oxford pamted with this device 
Another fasourite charge was the scallop 'hell emblem 
of S James Bishop of Jerusalem and so of all who ma c 
pilgrimage thereto The shield of \^ers in the entiy 
of the Town Hall shows five golden scalloj>-s hells charge 
upon a red cross by a emsadmg ancestor of the Earl O 
Jersey 

But almost from the first the choice of charges appear* 
to have been influenced by a desire to make the device 
on the shield suggest the name of the bearer Tha* ** 
Cumnor the arms of Forster show three bugle-horn' 
suggesting forester, the onginal form of the name , th* 
tnpje points of the lozenges on the shield of Montagu 
in the Latin Chapel are a pictorial pun on the older form, 
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one of the fabulous creatures dented from that bird, js 
tery common as a Intghtlj crest The heads of horned 
animals are also common — the crest on the Iiclmet of 
Sir George Nowers in the Cathedral, for example, is 
a bull s head Obviously a crest must ah\ at s represent 
Some form that might naturally be placed upon the helm 
Crests were even more stnctlj personal devices than 
arms , a ivaman or a corporate body might assume a shield 
and grate its charges upon a seal as a distinguishing 
cognizance But a crest is inseparable from a helmet, 
and a helmet is meaningless except in actual war, no 
woman or corporation therefore could or can possess 
a crest — though a w oman being the heiress of her father, 
could transmit Ins crest to her son It was reserved for 
the gentry of our own day to remote the crest from the 
helmets of their forefathers and place it upon the posterior 
buttons of their footmen 

Some mark by which the retainers of a great hou*e 
might be known was of course necessary in tj e Middle 
Ages But a mediactal lord would no more hate used 
his arms or crest for this purpose than he would have 
entrusted to another the defence of his own honour 
This want was met by the adoption of badges emblems 
not so much of persons as of families Two famous 
badges are the bear and the ragged siaS used separately 
or in combinat on by the great house of arwnck The 
inn sign at Cumnor on which thej are represented will 
be known to every reader 

The fifteenth century was the age of great barons 
Magdalen College founded during the M ars of the Roses 
(so called be it remembered not from any mythical 
quarrel m a rose garden but from the badges worn by 
the adherents of the rival houses) is rich in examples 
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not fight jn a closed helmet) he must have borne a shield 
of arms So this was re invented for him, a gold cro*i 
upon an azure field And since he is mt known to be 
the founder of Unnersity College, that body bears his 
shield differenced by the addition of four martlets, unto 
this day 

In spite of thc«e and similar aberrations the carlj 
heralds had reduced their system to a science before the 
end of the thirteenth century It is no part of my present 
business to go into the laws and details of that science 
My purpose was onlv to explain the origin of llose 
armorial forms that are SO conspicuous in architectural 
ornament and which to those who understand them, ad 1 
so much to the human interest of our old buddings 
Incidentally I wished to show that heraldry so far from 
being an abstruse and difficult stud> is concerned with 
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placed on cither side of the representations 
OhvilfJ '"gg«\P^otcction and displaj^ of the arms 
Obviously thej are the luxuries of peace rather than the 

an,1 placing figures at the sides as defenders 

Jon T „1 , ‘"’’’’n" »< Ab.nE 

Ino^r r’ ^ “■> '*■' U«.eorn. 

md somctim ’ 'be toy>l shield, 

sh.t,^hr”"4r^s^L*r t ”- 

creatures lile tL Church, or fabulous 

Marlborough ^ 

Supporters are the exclusive privileges of the ere,. 

anaeS'S are"“itt 

s^dt ot-; iiSd r 

f«™ „h.. ,s cl ">> "■b" -Jo. 

.o>0'«SnCosd'„dtT'.T ''' 'b" 

m token of the Act of 

btadhampton the shield of Oue?^ Fi u" ‘^burch at 
with the motto * RcEinjc Elizabeth still remains, 

the sovereign demised his sh?eld^ imt’ Usuallvwhen 

of his successor subs united Vi!” that 

dovvn to the rcign of George III Si 

=htS^d\ 4 '’ 4 ’r,"n 
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to let up f II iKielJ m iHcir church) anJ his hatchmeot 
lutl rcnaini in manr of our I cal churehet 

rollownng the eianplc of hia sovereign the squire often 
orJereJ that Jiii ihidJ ihoulj be set up m the vina'c 
church at hii tfeaih At Wood Laton there arc several 
eighteenth century hatchments, memonah to dq’aricd 
squires, and at Nuneham and Besililcigh the cu’tortj ji 
lull retained In Oxford, too, the home of forsaken beliefs 
It IS still the practice nhcn the head of a college dies to 
set hit shield above the gateway, there to remain until 
1 1* succcs'or a‘5unics office 


CfIVPTCR \1\ 

TIIL INTLIitOK AKK.\NGfMf\rs IN JIbDMOVL 
UUILDINt N 

In the Middle Ages there was onI> one type of building 
and Jt was made to sene with but slight modifications 
as castle louse and church and even as barn. It t$ 
the t)pc rcpre«ented to dav by the church nasc and the 
college hall Its adjunct which was also common to 
buddings of whatever nature was the fortified tower 
It was only in its interior arrangements * that this ba'ic 
type varied according to the purpo e which the budding 
was designed to serve I shall give a short account of 
those arrangements in domestic militar) and ecclesiastical 
bmi dings 

* Th*onianiental details » ere ofeourse more highly elaborated 
in chuithK but even thev were of a single tvpe Xaalv English 
foliage may he seen in tf e shaft; of the doorway of Apj I too 
Manor hous» and the ball flower ornament in the doorway of 
Fyfitid Half 
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I Tue Mwoe House 

The germ or nucleus of the hou<e ss the hall , u is 
significant that the tsord is still used to describe ihkc 
the many roomed mansion o! the neb and the nirtow 
passage into which the from door of the cottage opens 
The earliest Enghsh house — we do not refer to the 
huts of peasants — ^was a great hall like a church nave 
in the centre of the earthen floor was a stone hearth, the 
tmoVe ftom which cntled np among the rafters and found 
ns way out by a louvre such as ma) mil be seen in the 
roof of Lincoln Hall The cooking for the household 
was done either in the open air or in a separate building 
at one end of the hall at Stanton Harcourt the mediaeval 
latchcn still remains it has no chimneys and the smoke 
fiom Us fires escaped by means of shuttered openings in 
the caves opened or closed according to the direction 
of the wind At the end of the hall remote from the 
kitchen nas a low platform or dais upon which was set 
the high table for the lord and his family The lower 
end of the hall was the province of the sen ants and 
retainers who took their meals on ttcstlcd tables A 
door near the dais opened upon an exterior flight of 
steps leading to an upper chamber the solar, built 
against the gable end of the hall and having below u 
a storehouse or stable To this secure and private 
elevation the lord and Ins lady with their children 
retreated at night, leaving their servants to sleep upon 
the benches or tl e rushes of the hall 
Such was the house ’of the Norman baron, and even 
m the da) s of Edward I the king and queen gav c audience 
ID the solar seated upon, their bed 

In the fourteenth century new needs produced develop 
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mentJ m house-bnilding the hall was cot affected, feet 
the arrangement of bmldingi at its tiro ends became more 
speaalized At the senrams’ end there grew np btchens, 
pantries butteries, and larders, approached by doors ift 
the wall of the hall , a wooden screen eight or ten feet 
high protected the hall from draughts from these doors 
and a platform above jt formed a gallerj for minstrel* 
This relationship between the hall and the btchens and 
buttery may sull be seen m the older college*, particularly 
at Nesv College 

At the lord s end of the hall the solar became sub- 
divided into parlour and bedchamber Then, as the 
desire for prisacy grew more rooms were bniTt on at 
right angles to the hall and a similar devdopment tahrg 
place at the other end three sides of a square were formed 
It only remained to build a wall with a gatehouse on the 
rcmamingside and the qnadrangularplanof thefourteenth 
century manor house came into existence This remained 
general until Tudor tim e- when cannon made fortified 
house* futile and li-very laws bv bmitirg the numbers 
of personal retainers made the great hall unncccs aiy 

In the Elizabethan house therefore the hall though 
still remaining the central core of the building svas much 
reduced in size it was nsuallv approached by a pro- 
jecting porch in the middle of the front of the house, and 
this with the two wings representing the sides of the 
mediaeval quadrangle, gas e an E shape to the plan which 
IS fancifullv supposed to be meant as a compliment to 
the queen 

Though fireplaces had been common enough in tl e 
solars of mediaeval J ouses it remained for the Tudor 
bmlders to ini ent the cl imnep stack in ti e earlier fire 
places tl e smoke e*c3ped bj means of flues tn the ti icbieil 
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of the waUs and its rent at their enter /ace stas } idden 
in the angle of a buttress or turret There is a fine 
thirteenth century fireplace m the rums of Abingdon 
Abbey, which has a lofty turret above it ivith concealwJ 
openings /of the escape of the smoke Bat when domestic 
architecture became defimielj differentiated from eccle*! 
asttcal the necessity for chimnej-s was openly acknowledged 
m building , they were added to the fireplaces in older 
houses It IS as at this time that the tall chimneys of 
All Souls were built 

One prcpof that Late Gothic was not a debased *tyJe 
is the artistic treatment of the new feature People 
svho live in houses topped bj groups of dram p pes 
should not cast reflections upon the builders of the 
Jacobean chimnej •tacks 
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its immense waUs oi rubWe are w ilnck that no baitct- 
iDg mediaeval artillery could seriously damage tbem , 
ns only door was twenty feet from the ground, and when 
the wooden stair by which it was reached was remoted 


u was impregnable 
and us gatiison could 
only be reduced by 
starvation Thebase- 
ment space below the 
first floor was reached 
by a trap door and 
"erved as a store- 
house The first Sdoi 
was used as a hall 
and the floor above 
as a chamber for the 
women In later 
keeps small private 
chambers were made 
by hollowing the 
thick walls , fire 
places were similaily 
made the smoke 
escaping by flues in 
the wall In times 
of peace the keep 



served as a private 
dwelling for the lord 
and his family to 


Fic ijh CitiMN-Ei Ttoset Abingdon 

AEEEYfc lajc) 


which they might retire from the crowd m the great hall 
It safeguarded the Norman famdy m the midst of an ahen 
and conc^uered race, and enabled a handful of Normans 
dominate the town or district that formed their hol^n 
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The top story of the totter and its flat roof tterc the 
scene of defensive opera tion^ tvl en the castle tt as attached 
The arched openings in its font faces tvere dosed by 
tvooden doors, hinged at the bottom, which dropped 
outwards to form platforms, so that men standing upon 
them could drop stones, boiling water, or molten lead upon 
the heads of those who tried to plant scaling ladders 
against the wall or to attack its base with pickaxes Later 
in the twelfth century the parapets of towers were 
pierced with holes for projecting beams to support 
3 wooden gallery for the same purpose But this ivas 
ometimes set on fire by the besiegers and in the thirteenth 
century overhanging galleries earned on corbels were 
built of stone, having holes called machicolations pierced 
in their floors 

In the north face of S Michael s tower i e on the side 
most exposed to attack is an arched opening like tho'C 
in the top story of the castle it is thirty feet from the 
ground and its purpo'e, like theirs was to gne access 
to a projecting platform The tower of S Peter s as it 
exists to-day shows m most of its details the work of the 
fifteenth ceniurj But since the original churcli as as 
built by Robert d Oilgi and was alsajs regarded as 
guarding the city on the cast 

lit tgtlat portae el ut trait Boreaeqt e Mtcbael 
Exortum jolem Petrus regtl atque caJertum 
there must hate been a Jtorman tower and the very 
marked batter ’ or inward slope of iis walls m which 
It resembles the castle suggests that the present tower, 
in spite of sub«equent alterations, is substantially a part 
of the original fortifications of Oxford though it does 
not stand upon the actual line of the wall h>et\ College 
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lower with its loop liolcd and wirdowless lower slCTiei « 
obnotilj destined roainlj for ilic defence ot ilit wall 
iiom wVwch « projects Bni i1 1 oiKct tosstrs o( Oiford 
last lulc vl at w disunctwclv rtilttarj about tUctn, 
tbough tl ey coull alwias be usetl as temporarj strong 
hold* impregnable to anithing «liort of *iegc artillcr) 

in Flit Ciivacii 

The church stands upon land cither given bj *omc 
Saxon ihane or Norman lord or else once forming part 
of the open space round which the houses of the Saxon 
lumlet clustered and on which the folV moots and the 
matkcM svcrc per odicall} 1 eld In the former ca c church 
and manor house arc usually near neighbours e g 1 lolj 
svcll in the latter the church stands in the central area 
^rom which the streets radiate e g S Martins Carfax 
The churchyard was entered b) a Ijch gate *1 cltcrcd 
ly a timber roof beneath which tl c bearers rested for 
i moment in carrying a villager to his last sleeping place 
Few lych gates remain — there is one at Garsington — but 
the httlc modern gaiewa) of S Mart n s at Carfax serves 
to remind us of them Tl c church alw ays stood on the 
north s de of the churchy ard as is well seen at S G Ics’s 
and S Mary Magdalene primitive people were sus 
ceptible to the influence of I ght and shade , they 
shuddered at the idea of burial in the shadow of tl c 
church 

NV ehave seen that the principal entrance to the building 
was by the south door Near u (as at Headington) stood 
the cross raised upon steps symbolical of Calvary some- 
times It stands still upon the very spot where the tftw 
sionanes of Augustine or Bmnus planted their wooden 
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crosses and first preached to the sons of Woden the 
Gospel of Christ, and Him crucified In the Middle 
Ages the parson seldom preached, and never unless he 
had something to sa^ , then as a rule, he stood on the 
steps to dehser his mes«age for pulpits were rerp rare 
until after the Reformation The outdoor pulpit at 
Magdalen reminds us of the ancient praaice 

In the church porch parish business ssas transacted 
and pans of the baptismal and marriage scrsices «erc 
conducted , it was provided s«th stone scats, and con 
tamed a stoup for holp water in sshich the entering 
worshippers dipped their fingers T*hc h^orraan stocp at 
S Peter’s has been hacked asvap, but its traces remain 
and recesses for stoups may be seen at S Giles s Church 
and All Souls Chapel The room above the porch 
sometimes called the parvise was used by the priest or 
sacristan, or possiblv m mme cases was the cell of an 
anchorite After the Refonnation it was often utilized 
as a parish bbrary for ever} church was obliged to 
possess certain specified boohs defining the doctrines 
of the Protestant faith 

The font stood either in the porch or immediately 
within the church door, for the unbaptized had no right 
of entij Its form and omarnents varied with the 
architectural fashion of its date 

Early fonts were frequently square and were usually 
supported on pillars the Norman font at Iffley and the 
Early English font of S Giles s arc good esamples 
S Peter s font is a modem imitation of a Norman form 
of which an onginal example may be seen at Radies 
Plam tnb*shaped fonts standing on great square pbnths, 
were common in parish churches in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries , there are specimens at Cowley and 
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EUfidd After the thirteenth century the chalice form 
became the most usual » the cup « as pol} gonal, and its 
SIX or eight faces were panelled tvith blank tracery, or 
caned ivith shields of arms The font of S Alary 
Magdalene belongs to the middle of the fourteenth 
ccntory, that at Ml Saints’, which came from S Martin’s 
Church, IS a little later Fifteenth century fonts are 
smaller than those of earher dates for the original 
practice had been totally to immerse the unfortu- 
nate infant , the font of S Michael s svill serve as an 
example 

Inside the church the most striking object was the 
great carved screen that separated the nave from the 
chancel The nave had many secular uses in the Middle 
Ages it seems to have served most of the purposes of 
a parish room its floor area was free from seats, except 
for stone benches round the walls — ^which may still be 
seen m 'Mcnan Chapel and Cuddesdon Church , and 
m it were kept \ anous articles of public property , the 
llrchook with which the thatched roof of a burning 
cottage was pulled bodily off to prevent the spread of the 
fire, the public coffin, m which the bodies of the villagers 
were earned to their graves — for wood was not wasted 
on coffins for the poor, the arms which every village was 
bound to provide according to the number of its able- 
bodied men, the whip of the functionary who drove 
out the dogs, the long vs and of the sluggard walcr, the 
ducking stool for militant females and even the copper 
pot m which beer was brewed for the church ale’, a 
mediaeval method of raising funds by the sale of ale 
brewed by church workers The seteen, therefore had 
an important sigmflcance 

It was usually made of oak, but occasionally of stone. 
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as at Balking , its top formed a platform, the Reed 
loft, from which parts of the mass serrice were said 
or sung , and it supported the great Cniafir or Rood 
from which *creen and loft tool thar names AD 
the roods and most of the rood lofts perished at the 
Reformation, but mans sercens still sumre, though 
mutilated * In the church of the Cowlej Fathers aU has 
been res n ed c\ cn to the repUemg of the organ m the 
rood loft, and the practice of singing anthems from its 
platform The worn condition of the steps br which 
the rood loft ssas reached, and sshich stiU cast in most 
of ihe ullage churches, at Jffiep/o erampJe, is eridence 
of the constant use of the rood loft in the Middle Vges 

The walls sscrc covered with painted illustrations of 
Christian truths , o> er the chancel arch was a representa 
tion of th“ Last Judgement the dead an'ing naked 
from their graves on one side the gates of heU wide 
opened for the wicked with Satan and his demons 
dragging them in on the other the just looking upward , 
and abos c, Chn«t throned in glor> Opposite the church 
door was a fre«co showing S Christopher bearing the 
Infant Jesus , before this the intending traveller praped 
to be safeguarded on his journey that he might come 
home again in peace In the <play of the windows 
were painted the pictures of the saints, and the glass itself 
set forth their siorv 

Even good Protestants mav new with regret the coats 
of whitewa'h that cover these pictures, and the cold print 
of the creed and ten commandments that replaced them 
after the Reformation In Oxford itself funds have been 

* There are fine fifteenth eentui) examples at Church Oaa 
borough and Charlton and one of the thirteenth-century at 
Stanton Ilartourt 
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fowd loi the modem restorer to scrape whuevsasL, 
plaster, and pictures together Irom the walls , but m the 



lie i«7 VSau. painting South Lacn 
S M chaeWcighing a Soul 


>>Uagc cKuichcs traces of meducMl colouriog may stiU 
be seen the restored wall pamtiriEs at South Leigh arc 
altnott as Jamous as the stained glass of Eairford There 
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are /j nc traow {tcscoci on the ceiliag of tie Cbtpter 

Hoa‘e 

The pnlpjt map almon be said to be a post Refomition 
irsmntion, though there are media eral examples at 
IlanboroDgh ^n wood) and Combe pn stone), ibe*e, 
botsner, belong to the fftecnth centniy, and arc 
probabJj due to the icfiaence of ^M-liEssa Pidpits 
roar be said to date from the reign of Ednard \X tvnen 
all churches were ordered ro be *0 pronded James I 
re-is'ued the injuncuon endcntly with more effect, for 
pulpits of his date are still Tcry nnmerotn That in the 
Cathedral is a fine example In many churches the nin*^ 
teenth-centurv ciare for Gothic resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the Reformation pulpits, and their replacement by 
stone ones with Gothic details such as mar be seen in 
S Maty’s The high pesvs with which church nares 
were furnished after the Reformation were also destrored 
by the Metonan restorers, and replaced hy the modem 
•cats on the model of the benches introduced into a few 
churches in the fifteenth century 

In the chancel the pnnapal feature wa*, of course, the 
hich altar This was always of stone in the Middle Ages, 
and was marbed with five crosses symbolical of the Fire 
Wounds Behind it was the carved reredos, with its 
canopied recesses and figures of which New College and 
Magdalen posse's unequalled eiampl*s. S ^Dchael’s 
the fifteenih-cennuy reredos of the high altar ha^ been 
moved to the chapel , that at S "Mary’s stHl remains, 
but has bc-n much mutilated. Where there vns so 
carved reredos there was often, as in the South aisle of 
Holywell (Fig sQ, mches or bractets for the figures 
of the Blessed ^’irgin and S John, ssitnesses of the 
SjcrtSee eoasiemorJted at tie aJrar Tq order that 
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worshippers in. the aisle might view the elevation of the 
Host at the high altar a hole, called a squint, was cut 
through the u all at the side of the chancel arch At 
Haseley there are squints gmng sight of the altar from 
both aisles of the church 



rtC IlS ''QUINTS AT IIaSELEY 

\n c\er present accc<sor> tc the altar was the small 
dram callcil a piscina m the south tsall in whicTi tie 
chalice ttas washed after the celebration of ma t Iti 
arched recc«s moulded according to its date, otcally 
contains also a stone shelf or credence upon which tl e 
sacred ves eh stood Tliese when not la use were kept 
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m a lodtcr, a stone tnpboaid in the thickness of the wali , 
Its M-oodea door has usutUy disappeared, bnt tie iron 
staples for hinges often remain, and the hole into irhich 
the bolt was shot The presence of pi'onae in other 
parts of the church, e g at the cast ends of the aisle*, 
as in S Giles’s, prores that altar# once stood near , all 
throngh. the Middle Ages it was the custom to leave 
money for the endowment of chantries, i c altars at 
which masses might be said for the sonls of the te'tamrs 
The priest so supported was usually not he of the pan h, 
but one who lived by celebrating ma cs in chantries, 
a mass priest ’ Some chantries were supported guilds 
for the good of the souls of departed members There are 
traces of half a doten chantries in Kidhngton Church 

‘^uth of the high altar are three canopied seats — 
sedilia in which sat the celebrant and his assinants Tho'C 
at Merton are among the mo*i beaut ifnl examp/m jn 
England In the opposite wall ivasoften another canopied 
rccets the Easter Sepulchre to which the Crucifix of the 
high altar was hidden on the evePiag of Good Friday, 
to be brought out again with high cercmomal on the 
rooming of Easter Daj There i» a fine example at 
Stanton S John. The sanctuaiy iS usually divided from 
the western part of the chancel a loss carred railing 
Thu u generally of seienteenih cejimry svork for \rch- 
bi'hop Laud usurd an order that ihe altar should be 
fenced off with rails so close together that dogs might 
not pass bctsscen ’ thc«e are copied from Clas ic models , 
often thej are n««ed like the columns of S Mirv’i 
porch Cumnor has fine examples of raili pewT and 
pulpit of this date 

In the chaneeli of mam village cf urches e g Cowlnr 
(fig 97) there u one feature which has nerer yet been 
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saujfactonlf explained , it u a ‘mall low TOndaF%r in tie 
«oath w«t corner, which shores bp the hiages in its jambs 
that It was dosed bp a shutter and not glazed It was once 
beheyed that snch rvindows were used, in eommnnicatins 
lepers , but lepers were not permitted even to approach 
the villages, and moreover these lore side windorw arc 'O 
common that some more general need must have brought 
them into cxisicnce WTiat that need was no one Inonv 
Air ChnsTopher Markham in his monograph on the sub- 
ject has examined fourteen theones, and has given reasons 
for discrediting them all The subject soil remains the 
Sphinx of Archacologp but the blocked Ion side 
window at EUficld rvith iis book rest cut in the jamb 
seems to point unimstakablp to its use in some ‘'etwee 
in which the oflSciaiing pnest ivas ms de the church, 
and the ivorshipper or worshippers svithout a low 
side iwndow at Wigginton svhidi has a canopied *eat 
m Its jamb points to the conclusion 

On the north western pier of S Giles s tower map wdl 
be seen a large cross pamied on the face of the stone 
It marks one of the points at vshich the building was 
anointed with oil bp Bishop Hugh of Lincoln when he 
comecrated the church in the time of Coeur de Liom 
There were twenty four of these cro ses on the tone- 
ssork of every mediaeval church tweire within and 
twelve without sometimes they were carved as on 
the southern jamb of the west doorway at Ifflep, but they 
must usually have been painted or they would scarcely 
have perished to completely 
The tombs in our anaent churches have a great wealth 
of interest artistic histoncal and heraldic, but I can 
here only give a very «hort account of the marks bp which 
the date of a monument may be judged. The earliest 
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type A half length figure of the iicccascd was set up 
in a recess m the wall above his marble gra\cstone 
m the floor Shakespeare’s monument at Stratford is 
an example known to every one There arc similar 
monuments m S Mary Magdalene and S Michael’s 
Churches, in the transepts of Merton (Figs and 69), 
and in the Cathedral 

In the eighteenth century most monuments were fixed 
to the walls, and generally consisted of a large white 
marble slab on which was engraved a long Latin eulogy 
of the dead man, sometimes surmounted by an urn or 
a bust The monuments of the Spencers at Yarnton are 
the finest examples in the district 
The poor were buried m the churchyard, and their 
graves arc seldom marked by any permanent memorial 
But in the sixteenth century, as the wealth of the nation 
increased the rise of a lower middle class is seen in the 
churchyard stones bearing dates of Elizabeth and James 
These are much tlucker than modern tombstones , their 
tops are cut into ogee-curves and they are sometimes 
‘ decorated ’ with skulls and cupids, or with festoons of 
fruit and flowers in the debased Classic taste of their date 
There are good examples in the churchyard of S Peter’s, 
and others at Iffley, Cowley, Headington, and indeed in 
every ancient churchyard 

The inscriptions on tombstones open a wide field of 
interest to the antiquarian — but 1 have already wandered 
far from the province marked out in the preface, and 
have strayed from architecture into archaeology I will 
quote but one sentence from an epitaph in NorthHinksey 
Church which may not be out of place at the end of 
this book * Reader, look to thy feet honest and loyal 
men are sleeping under them ’ 
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College, and commemorate some of the early ttardw* 
The carlie<t bra‘s ts that of Warden Bloaham, 13S71 
Merton College Chapel 



Brasses and altar tombs remained in fashion until th' 
middle of the serentcenth century, bat after the Reforma 
tion, tshen pcsn were everywhere introduced intP 
churches, the mural monument became the most commoP 
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tjrpc Alialflength figure of tlic <.\ccca«e(l was set up 
in a recess m the waB aBoic Bis marble gra\csioTic 
in tVie floor Sbaicspcarc s monument at Stratford w 
an example known to every one riierc arc similar 
momimcnts m S Matj ^i3gdalcnc and S AlicUacla 
Churches m the trati cpts of Merton (Itgs 37 anl 0 ^)) 
and m the Cathedral 

la the eighteenth century most monuments w ere fixed 
to the waUs and generally consisted of a large white 
marble slab on which uas engraved a long Latin eulogy 
of the dead man sometimes surmounted by an urn or 
a bust The monuments of the Spencers at "k arnton arc 
the finest examples in the district 

The poor were buried in the cliurcl ) aid and their 
graves arc seldom marked by any permanent memorial 
But in the sixteenth century as the wealth of the nation 
increa cd the rise of a lower middle class is seen m the 
churchyard stones bearing dates of Llizibcth and James 
These are much thicker than modern tombstones their 
tops ate cut into ogee curves and tl cy are sometimes 
decorated with skuBs and cupids or with festoons of 
fra t and ^lowm in the ichased Clas it taste oi their date. 
There ate good examples m the churchyard of S Peter s 
and others at Iffley Cowley Headmgton and indeed in 
every ancient churchyard 

The inscriptions on tombstones open a wide field of 
interest to the antiquarian — ^but 1 have already wandered 
far from the province marked out in the preface and 
have strayed from atchUectuie luto archaeology 1 will 
quote but one sentence from an ep taph m NorthHtnksey 
Church which may not be out of place at tl e end of 
this book •■Reader look to thy feet honest and loyal 
men ate sleep ng under them * 
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